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EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG* 

IN  these  two  bulky  volumes  Mr.  White  has  certainly  told  us  all 
about  Swedenborg,  condensing  within  tolerably  readable  pro¬ 
portions  those  long  shelves  of  closely  printed  books  which  have  no 
doubt  repeatedly  seared  away  average  readers  who  were  yet  disposed 
to  become  acquainted  with  their  contents.  Mr.  White  tells  us, 
we  say,  all  about  Swedenborg ;  he  tells  us  all  about  some  other 
things  not  so  essential  or  interesting.  Old  Bishop  Swedenborg, 
EinanucRs  father,  and  his  connection  with  his  times,  arc  sutlicicntly 
elaborated  in  the  pages  before  us,  but  Mr.  White  has  most  really 
injured  his  industrious  and  painstaking  volumes  by  the  introduction 
of  a  quantity  of  irrelevant  material,  amounting  very  much  to  an 
account  of  his  personal  collisions  with  the  followers  of  Swedenborg, 
the  people  of  the  New  Church.  All  sectaries  arc  pretty  much  alike 
in  the  matters  of  exclusiveness  and  bigotry,  when  their  pet  dogmas 
are  touched  or  trod  upon,  and  we  assuredly  know  that  Sweden- 
borgians  are,  in  this  ])articular,  not  a  whit  more  tolerant  than  other 
people :  still,  when  all  this  is  admitted,  we  must  hope  they  have 
scarcely  deserved  the  very  severe  treatment  they  receive  from  the 
hands  of  Mr.  White,  and  we  regret  it  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  White 
himself  and  these  volumes.  The  introduction  of  the  jiolemics  of  a 
mere  personal  squabble  lowers  the  tone  and  character  of  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  a  most  valuable  compendium  of  many-sided 
information  about  a  man  of  whom  multitiules  desire  to  know^  more, 
but  whose  works  are  inaccessible,  cither  from  their  bulk,  their  com¬ 
position  and  Ijatin,  their  natively  barbarous  nomenclature,  and 
many  other  causes.  If,  instead  of  this,  Mr.  White  had  occupied 
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himself,  as  he  is  quite  capable  of  doing,  with  an  earnest  attempt 
to  analyse  and  grasp  the  philosophy  of  this  most  remarkable  bio¬ 
graphical  phenomenon,  he  would  better  have  served  the  memory  of 
Swedenborg,  his  readers,  and  himself ;  while  he  would  have  created 
none  of  those  bickering  heart-burnings  which  we  have  no  doubt  will 
take  shape  in  language  more  forcible  than  ])olite  in  the  pages  of 
the  periodiciils  of  faithful  Swedenborgians.  AVc  are  simply  specta¬ 
tors,  although  we  do  ourselves  believe  that  the  Swedenborgians  are, 
as  a  sect,  of  all  sects  the  most  exacting  and  thin-skinned. 

Have  our  readers  any  knowledge  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg?  A 
certain  kind  of  hearsay  knowledge  we  suppose  most  ordinary  readers 
to  possess.  Have  our  readers  any  knowledge  of  Newton's  Prlncij/ut 
or  The  Mechan  'nmefi  (.'elesfes  ?  'fhese.  books  are  known  ;  but  how  many 
have  read,  or  could  read  them  ?  In  some  such  wav  Swedenborir  is 
known — that  is,  he  has  been  heard  about.  3dic  term  weusedabt)ve 
exactly  describes  him  ;  he  was  a  phenomenon.  Believe  or  disbelieve 
in  him — apply  this  or  that,  or  any  test  to  him,  he  still  remains  a 
quite  distinctly  remarkable  character;  not  merely  remarkable,  but 
most  exceptionally  and  singularly  remarkable;  remarkable  some 
may  think  rather  as  a  comet  shining  in  the  heavenly  places  than  as 
a  planet;  but  thus  it  is,  a  comet  is  still  more  remarkable  and 
inexplicable  than  a  planet;  to  sum  him  up  any  how  you  can 
give  no  account  of  him.  His  life  and  mode  of  living,  his  dis- 
coverie  and  the  periods  of  his  age,  and  the  methods  in  which 
they  were  made,  the  completely  encyclopaedic  character  of  his 
writings,  the  singular  audacity  of  some  of  the  claims  he  presents, 
contrasted  with  the  singular  simplicity  and  modesty  of  the  man 
himself  in  every  relation  of  life;  these  all  present  a  character  not  to 
be  dismissed  with  a  sneer  or  summary  denunciation  of  imposture; 
the  fact  that  we  are  (piite  unable  to  receive  all  his  teachings  in 
spiritual  science  must  not  permit  us  to  treat  the  memory  of  such  a 
mau  with  disrespect.  Looked  at  from  any  point  of  view,  it  is  only 
sheer  ignorance  which  could  deny  him  a  place  amongst  the  greatest 
human  marvels  of  our  world,  and  especially  of  these  later  ages; 
assuredly  the  reader  who  determines  on  acquainting  himself  with 
the  writings,  speculations,  and  spiritual  voyages  of  Swedenborg,  his 
truly  inaguiticent  delineations  of  life  in  the  Animal  Kingdom^  his 
inquiry  into  the  first  principles  of  natural  things  in  the  Principiay 
his  excursions  among  the  worlds  of  metals,  his  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  the  human  soul,  into  the ’nature  of  the  infinite — all  which 
works  were  written  before  he  commenced  those  immense  and  volu¬ 
minous  publications,  the  Arcana  Celesfla,  the  Sgsfeni  of  Theology,  the 
Heaven  and  Hell,  Divine  J^rovidence,  Divine  Lore  and  ITisdont, 
F.xpotitions  of  (he  Apocalypse,  Ike.,  &c. — will  find,  perhaps,  that  the 
work  of  years  is  cut  out  with  a  daring  attempt  to  read  and  compre- 


heiul  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  remarked  that — especially  in  his 
theological  works  ;  and  of  those  especially  in  his  Arcana  Cclestia — 
Swedenborg  often  becomes  drearily  wearisome  and  tedious.  He  is 
not  alone  in  this.  Is  it  not  the  case  with  the  Owens,  Calvins,  and 
Jeromes,  even  witli  Augustine  liimself  ?  Witli  him  especially  you 
have  to  attem])t  to  comprehend  his  nomenclature,  and,  like  a 
grammar  or  a  lexicon,  beneath  that  knowledge,  his  system  of  ideas 
is  marshalled  into  order  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Whether  the 
reader  will  think  it  worth  while  to  do  this,  or  believe  that  he  gains 
by  the  exercise,  will  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  reader^s  innate 
sense  and  appetite  for  that  which  the  great  Swede  has  to  bring. 
We  cannot  attempt  an  outline  of  Swedenborg’s  life.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  good  Bishop  Jasj)er  Swedburg,  afterwards  transformed 
into  Swedenborg;  was  born  in  the  pleasant  old  city  of  Upsala,  in 
the  old  s(|uare  where  his  father  seems  to  have  been  an  industrious 
and  active  minister.  We  read  a  good  deal  about  his  father.  Of  Ids 
mother  we  know  little ;  yet  it  seems  probable  that  he  must  have 
been  more  closely  related  to  her.  lie  was  born  in  January,  1688, 
and  was  called  Emanuel  by  his  father  that  the  name  might  **  con- 
"'tinually  remind  him  of  the  nearness  of  God,  and  of  that  interior, 
"holy,  and  mysterious  union  in  which,  through  faith,  we  stand  to  our 
"  gracious  God.*^^  And  really,  when  we  think  of  the  life  of  the 
man  the  name  must  be  regarded  as  singularly  happy.  Swedenborg 
was  his  father’s  second  son.  Very  early  Emanuel  lost  his  mother; 
his  father  married  again.  And  our  readers  may  receive  a  singular  im¬ 
pression  of  the  good  minister  by  this  account  of  his  second  courtship 
and  marriage : — 

"On  St.  Andrew’s  day,  1697,  1  celebrated,  in  a  blessed  hour,  my 
wedding  w  ith  my  second  most  beloved  wife,  Mrs.  Sara  BiTgia.  1  was 
not  acquainted  wdth  her  before ;  I  had  never  seen  her,  and  did  not 
know  that  she  existed.  I  w  as  unexpectedly  informed  of  her  piety, 
meekness,  liberality  to  the  poor,  and  that  she  was  well  off,  good-looking, 
u  thrifty  house-wife,  and  had  no  family;  in  a  word,  she  seemed  a 
woman  who  would  suit  me  w'ell.  I  wrote  to  her  and  laid  bare  my 
thoughts,  and  she  acceded  to  my  request.  Two  days  before  the  wedding 
I  went  to  Stockholm,  w^hither  she  also,  by  agreement,  repaired.  I 
was  put  into  a  room  w’hero  she  w'as  sitting  alone,  but  I  did  not  know, 
and  never  imagined  it  was  she,  for  no  one  had  told  me.  I  sat  down 
beside  her.  \Ve  conversed  for  a  long  time  about  sundry  matters,  I 
talking  to  her  as  a  perfect  stranger.  At  length  she  said,  ‘  What  do 
you  think  of  our  bargain,  Mr,  Professor?^  1  replied,  *  What  bargain 
do  you  refer  to  ?  ’  ‘  That  which  you  have  written  about,’  she  said. 

*  \\  hat  have  I  wTitten  to  you  about  ?  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,’ 
1  answered.  ‘  Are  w'c  not,’  she  said,  ‘  to  be  man  and  wife  to-morrow  ?  ’ 

*  Are  you  that  person  ?  ’  I  exclaimed,  and  then  we  jumped  up  and  con¬ 
firmed  our  friendship  by  shaking  hands,  and  with  a  loving  embrace.” 
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The  old  gentlemau  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Skara;  he 
seems  to  have  been  on  terms  of  great  friendship  and  intimacy  with 
that  magnificent  insanity  among  kings,  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden. 
Young  Swedenborg  studied  in  the  University  of  Upsala,  and  then 
set  out  upon  his  travels.  In  1710,  he  alternated  twelve  months 
between  London  and  Oxford.  The  old  Bishop,  meantime,  was 
getting  into  trouble  at  home ;  his  palace  was  burnt  down ;  Ins  King, 
as  our  readers  know,  was  always  in  disasters.  This,  however, 
did  not  prevent  the  somewhat  worldly  old  gentleman  from  seek¬ 
ing  the  order  of  nobility  for  Emanuel,  and  obtaining  for  him, 
not  only  this  honour,  but  the  place  of  Assessor  of  the  College 
of  Mines  in  the  Government  of  Sw^eden;  at  that  time,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  a  post  of  considerable  importance,  somewhat  analogous 
to  our  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  young  man  had  con¬ 
siderable  intercourse  with  Charles  XII.  upon  his  return  (o  Sweden, 
and  speaks  highly  of  the  King^s  mathematical  and  mechanical  know¬ 
ledge.  This  intimacy,  however,  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  death 
of  the  King  in  his  37th  year,  in  the  romantic  siege  of  Erederickshell. 
'^The  last  of  the  Swedish  kings,^^  says  Mr.  White,  ^Cand  the  most 
**  thorough  warrior,  perhaps,  earth  has  ever  know  n  ;  in  which  high 
estimate  readers  will  perceive  that  they  have  to  watch  Mr.  Whitens 
verdicts  with  care,  and  to  suspect  him  of  the  frequent  vice  of  exagge¬ 
ration.  Eriendly  with  succeeding  sovereigns,  from  this  time,  how¬ 
ever,  Swedenborg  begins  more  distinctly  his  life  of  intensely  active 
literary  occupation.  Eor  a  man  whose  principal  reputation  grows 
out  of  his  supposed  seership,  and  incessant  intercourse  with  the 
world  of  spirits,  no  commencement  could  possibly  seem  more  anti¬ 
thetical  and  unlikelv.  The  hard  kingdoms  of  mechanics,  mathe- 
matics,  and  earthly  facts  fiiscinated  and  held  him  fast.  In  1710, 
he  commenced  the  publication  of  his  Ewdafus  JIf/perborens,  a 
simple  record,  periodically  given  of  mathematical  and  mccdianical 
studies  and  llights,  of  himself  and  the  savanis  of  Sweden.  To  this 
succeeded.  Instructions  Concerning  the  Manufacture  of  Tin  Platt\ 
&c.  ;  Attempts  to  find  the  Longitude  hg  means  of  the  Moon  ;  An 
Introduction  to  Algebra — in  which  he  gave  the  lirst  account  to  Sweden 
of  the  ditrerential  and  integral  calculus — On  the  Motion  and  Positions 
of  the  Earth  and  Planets  ;  On  the  Level  of  the  Seay  and  the  (ireat 
Tides  of  the  Ancient  World;  Information  about  lioclis,  SluiceSy  and 
Salt  W  orhs  ;  A  Proposal  for  the  Jhvision  of  Moneg  and  Measures^ 
so  as  to  Facilitate  CtilculatwHy  and  many  otlier  pam[)hlets,  the  titles 
of  whifli  we  ne(‘d  not  mention  here;  thev  were  all  published  before 
1721.  Excursions  in  chemistry,  physics,  and  geometry,  inquiries 
into  the  elemental  nature  of  lire";  in  all  which  we  see  the"  adroit  and 
intense  activity  of  the  young  man,  and  his  delight  in  searching  into 
the  causes  of  things,  and  desire  to  penetrate  into  the  innermost 
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secrets  of  nature,  while  reducing  all  his  obsemtions  and  attainments 
to  tbe  great  purpose  of  use.  It  is,  perliaps,  true,  that  even  in  these, 
the  reader  detects  a  pronencss  to  indulge  in  the  exploits  of  fancy. 
Hypothesis  does  more  or  less  pervade  his  thought,  and  as  he  inquires 
into  the  roots  of  things,  he  reminds  his  reader  of  the  schoolmaster, 
>vho  was  once  asked  why  cream  and  sugar  are  j)ut  into  ten,  and 
replied,  ''  To  render  the  acute  angles  of  the  tea  more  obtuse,^'  In 
some  such  way  it  must  be  admitted  Swedenborg  attempts  to  solve 
hv  the  principles  of  geometry  chemical  relations.  At  this  time  he 
took  no  part  in  the  religious  life  of  his  country;  the  Swedish  Church 
seems  to  have  been  dead  in  formalism,  and  its  theology  to  have  been 
little  better  than  a  hard,  marrowless,  and  fleshless  skeleton.  Tlie 
Pietists  were  exercising  some  intluencc,  but  they  ])roduced  little 
effect  on  the  mind  of  Swedenborg :  nor  was  it  likely  they  would. 

I  have  never  taken,^^  he  says,  to  read  Pietist  books,  for  which  I 
'Miave  no  taste;  nor  have  1  had  anything  to  do  with  Pietists;  but  a 
'\great  deal  too  much  with  Imjuetists.  Would  to  God  we  were  all 
true  Pietists  after  the  pattern  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter !  He 
had  no  particular  occupation  ;  he  seems  to  have  given  up  his  post 
of  Assessor  of  Mines,  and  to  have  again  set  forth  upon  his  travels — 
one  purpose  of  which  was  the  publication  of  his  Prineijm,  At  the 
same  time  he  was  publishing  an  immense  work,  the  cost  of  which 
was  defrayed  by  the  Duke  l\udolj)h  of  Hrunswick,  Oj)era  Philoso- 
phlca  et  MhicraVia.  This  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  great 
work,  and  besides  its  scientific  value  contains  some  of  the  most 
splendid  passages  of  the  writer^s  eloquence  and  imagination. 
Sweden  was  in  no  sense  favourable  to  the  printing  or  publication  of 
such  great  works  as  he  composed,  compiled,  and  designed,  tt  was 
only,  in  foreign  countries,  and  ])rincipally  in  London,  that  they  could 
be  issued  with  the  hope  that  they  would  excite  the  attention  which 
he  might  desire  for  them  or  they  might  deserve.  To  the  period  of 
his  lifty-lifth  year,  that  is,  to  about  the  years  17  L‘L17 12,  he  occu})ied 
himself  thus.  It  was  unfortunate  that  all,  or  almost  all,  his  works 
up  to  this  ])eriod  were  written  in  Latin.  Great  works,  such  as 
lhltle^^s  hldwards’  On  the  Freedom  of  the  Hi//,  Berkeley's 

Princip/es  of  Human  Nature,  Kant's  Crl/ifpi€,\\Qic  all  w  ritten  about 
the  same  time.  They  have  all  intluenccd  modern  thought;  it  may 
he  doubted  whether  they  could  have  excited  the  same  attention  had 
they  not  been  written  in  living  languages.  Even  to  attempt  to 
grasp  the  ])roductions  of  Swedenborg's  tliought,  up  to  the  period  we 
have  indicated,  recpiires  patience,  ((macity,  bn^adth  far  beyond  the 
powers  and  dispositions  of  those  who  llij)pantly  dismiss  all  his 
writings  from  the  mind  as  the  simple  productions  of  a  dreamer. 
Ilis  Prxnoipia  anticipates  by  nearly  a  century  the  speculations  and 
discoveries  in  the  wonderful  world  of  magnetism.  In  it,  most  truly, 
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by  a  magnet  and  its  sphere,  he  seeks  to  interpret  the  universe.  The 
universe  is  a  great  magnet ;  stars  cluster,  suns,  earths,  and  moons, 
nil  move  under  magnetic  laws.  The  method  of  nature  he  sees  to  be 
everywhere  the  same.  What  is  true  of  the  least  is  true  of  the 
greatest :  the  force  that  shapes  a  dewdrop  forms  a  world.  The 
mechanism  of  the  trunk  of  an  elephant  and  of  a  fly  is  the  same. 
The  philosopher  must  not  be  imposed  upon  and  deluded  by  size  and 
supposed  ditference.  Grasping  this  thought,  he  views  nature’s 
infinite  peripheries  and  takes  the  mundane  system  at  a  glance.  Ilis 
mind  peers  into,  and  courses  over,  finite  nature ;  but  the  intinite 
becomes  the  barrier,  and  tlve  infinite,  he  maintains,  is  incomprehen¬ 
sible.  The  greatest  master  of  learning  can  no  more  imagine  what 
the  infinite  is  than  the  simplest  rustic ;  only  it  is  possible  to  attain 
to  a  confession  of  the  infinite,  i.e.,  to  admit  a  something  which  is 
utterly  unknown,  and  never  can  be  resolved  or  known.  Still  in 
these  periods  he  thinks  he  finds  a  yiextis,  or  medium  of  connection 
between  the  intinite  and  finite,  between  God  and  liis  creation — only 
the  finite  is  perfectly  distinct  from  the  infinite,  creation  is  from  God, 
but  nothing  of  God  is  in  creation.  The  means  of  knowledge  he 
defines  to  be  threefold,  experience,  reason  and  geometry;  and  very 
admirably  he  says  : — 

“  For  where  the  mind  is  not  hindered  by  circumstances  or  oppressed 
w’ith  cares,  it  ever  loves  to  rise  and  mount  on  high  ;  and  the  steeper 
the  difficulty,  the  more  heartily  the  mind  engages  with  it ;  for  tho 
mind  burns  to  possess  denied  knowledge,  and  to  tread  forbidden 
ground ;  longs,  also,  to  know  secret  things,  and  glories  in  grappling 
with  difficulty ;  and  the  longer  it  sticks  in  the  knotty  point,  provided 
there  is  hope  that  anything  approaching  to  knowledge  can  be  won,  the 
more  earnest  and  burning  do  its  eftbrts  become.  The  pleasure  of  the 
pursuit  lives  and  feeds  upon  itself,  and  dallies  with  the  labouring  soul ; 
and  this  continues,  until  the  mind  has  found  what  it  sought,  or  else,  in 
sliecr  w’eariness,  is  forced  to  leave  it,  as  hopelessly  inexplicable; 
nlthongh,  even  in  this  case,  it  is  not  without  reluctance,  that  the 
philosopher  can  consent  to  forego  his  emprise. 

Hence  men  perforce  will  speculate  about  the  Infinite, — although 
the  more  deeply  they  go  the  more  deeply  are  they  involved  in  an  im¬ 
penetrable  labyrinth. 

*  *  ^  *  ff.  %  K-  i*- 

“  I  will  then  admit,”  lie  continues,  that  by  no  comparison  with 
things  seen  and  finite,  and  by  no  similitude,  and  by  no  force  or  faculty 
of  the  understanding,  can  we  penetrate  into  anything  that  is  in  God, 
or  in  His  Infinity.  I  will  also  go  further  and  grant,  that  not  Angels— 
if  the  reader  believe  in  Angels — can  penetrate  into  the  Essence  of  the 
Infinity  of  God. 

‘^Perhaps  my  reader  thinks  that  philosophy  has  no  right  at  all, to 
reason  tipon  tho  Essence  and  Infinity  of  God,  since  such  procedure  i* 
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vain,  and  leads  direct  to  errors ;  and  that  we  ought  to  accept  in  faith 
the  fact  of  the  Divine  Infinity,  because  taught  in  tho  Holy  Scripture. 

I  confess  that  this  is,  in  all  justice,  the  preferable  way,  and  that 
reason  may  properly  be  banished  from  mysteries  and  holy  ground; 
and  moreover,  that  those  persons  are  the  happiest  to  whom  by  grace  it 
is  given  to  do  so.  Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  there  are 
vast  numbers  in  the  philosophical  world  who  have  no  choice  left  in 
this  matter,  but  who  fall  into  deep  thought  on  tho  Divine  Essence ;  for 
the  law  of  humanity  is,  that  it  tho  mind  begins  to  reason,  it  cannot 

help  going  deeper  and  deeper . Tho  human  mind  has  an 

innate  desire  to  philosophise  on  the  unknown,  and  all  tho  more  if  God, 
or  the  Soul,  or  Salvation,  be  under  discussion.  Every  one  has  not  the 
power  to  dictate  the  course  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  persistency  of  the 
philosopher  in  his  search  for  tho  Infinite  is  natural  and  human.** 

His  physiological  expcrimenls  and  expositions  arc  among  the  most 
interesting  and  pcrhajis  comprehensible  of  all  his  works  at  this 
]ieriod.  Beneath  tlic  denomination  of  the  animal  kingdom  ho 
comprehends  man,  hut,  singularly  enough,  man  only,  man  being  to 
his  thought  the  microcosm.  The  universe,  the  summary  of  all 
animals,  created  when  the  kingdoms  of  nat  ure  M  ere  completed ;  the 
world  of  nature  concentrated  in  him  at  his  ereation.  Swedenborg 
pursues  the  soul  through  all  parts  of  the  body;  and,  in  this 
work,  in  a  manner,  is  eminently  constructive ;  an  architectural 
order  of  mind  manifests  itself,  and  the  works  and  observations 
of  all  the  great  anatomists  become  bricks  to  him  to  rear  the 
great  palace  of  the  body.  Those  readers  who  arc  acquainted  with 
that  truly  wonderful  and  delightful  ])ocm  in  prose,  Dr.  Garth 
Wilkinson’s  Body  in  its  Bdation  to  MnUy  know  how  the  rich  and 
stupendous  wealth  of  Swedenborg’s  mind  overllows  the  whole  pro¬ 
duction.  There  is  no  book  like  this  Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom ; 
his  acute  and  searching  analysis  handles,  penetrates,  and  harmonises 
the  whole  human  system.  He  had  thus  travelled  through  all  those 
departments  with  a  giant^s  labour;  Truly,”  as  Mr.  White  says, 
“  manifesting,  not  the  exploits  of  an  Apollo,  but  of  a  Titan. In  his 
Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  he  made  several  discoveries,  too, 
which  have  been  attributed  to  other  minds,  hut  the  vindication  of 
which  for  Swedenborg  is  found  in  the  shnple  fact,  that  they  arc  to 
he  read  in  his  pages  before  the  birth  of  some  of  the  men  to 
whom  they  are  attributed.  Thus  the  discovery  of  the  existence  of 
a  passage  of  communication  betueen  the  right  and  left,  or  tMo 
lateral  ventricles  of  the  cerebrum  has  been  conceded  to  the  celebrated 
anatomist.  Dr.  Alexander  Munroe,  and  is  mentioned  by  the  name  of 
the  foramen  of  Munroe;  but  it  is  described  fully  by  Swedenborg. 
More  interesting  still  is  his  description  of  the  corresponding  respira- 
bon  between  the  brain  and  lungs,  attributed  to  Daniel  Schlicliting ; 
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but  Swc(lcnl)org  accurately  described  it,  and,  in  fact,  it  forms  a  strong 
j)oint  in  his  Animal  Economy,  The  brain  pulsates  and  propels  the 
animal  spirits  through  the  nerves,  what  the  heart  is  to  arterial  and 
venous  circulation,  that  the  brain  is  to  the  nervous.  There  are  other 
discoveries  to  which  we  do  not  refer.  It  is  so  also  in  the  Principia\ 
in  which,  very  remarkably,  lie  anticipates  by  forty  years  the  discovery 
of  the  planet  llerschel;  while  again,  in  his  work  on  the  Worship  and 
Love  of  Godf  published  in  1745,  he  speaks  of  the  seven  primary 
planets.  All  this  is  very  remarkable ;  but  as  yet  his  process  was 
with  nature  alone— and  one  should  call  it  a  process  of  severe  analysis. 
His  work  is  like  that  of  a  Tyndall  or  a  Faraday,  a  w'ork  in  which  he 
deals  only  with  the  observations  of  men  of  science,  and  commits 
himself  to  the  closest  observation  or  experiments  upon  the 
kingdoms  of  science  and  of  fact.  His  Animal  Kingdom  and 
Principia,  not  to  speak  of  other  smaller,  but  most  remarkable  books, 
ought,  had  he  finished  his  course  here,  to  have  given  him  a  great 
place  among  the  princes  of  science ;  and  possibly  his  place  would 
liave  been  more  unquestioningly  conceded  but  for  those  strange  later 
deliverances  to  which  we  must  now  call  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
Hitherto  w’e  have  seen  only  the  geometrician  and  lord  of  science, 
holding  an  incessant  imagination  and  fancy  in  rein,  while  looking 
intently  up  to  the  heights  and  down  to  the  depths  of  the  universe  of 
things. 

Henceforth,  all  in  the  life  of  Swedenborg,  both  what  he  himself 
personally  lived  and  what  he  wrote,  becomes  matter  of  difficulty, 
both  in  belief  and  in  reception.  He  is  fifty-five  years  of  age;  he 
will  live  to  see  his  eighty-lifth  year.  Those  thirty  years  are  to  be 
occupied  upon  the  strangest  works, and  w  ith  the  strangest  experiences. 
The  impression  produced  upon  the  mind  is  as  if  l)antc,  instead  of 
giving  us  to  understand  the  whole  of  the  Divine  Comoedia  as  a  poem, 
the  work  of  one  of  the  most  w^ondrous  and  bold  imaginations,  had 
cx|K‘cted  us  to  entertain  it  all  as  actual,  and  having  been  a  real 
experience  in  life ;  or  as  if  Bunyan  had  given  to  us  his  Pilgrim^ s 
Progress,  not  as  a  dream,  but  a  real  progress  of  his  own  proper 
vision.  Thus  it  is  w’ith  Sw’edenborg;  and  what  arc  we  to  say  to  it? 
Simply,  in  the  first  place,  the  talk  of  imposture  in  the  case  of  such 
a  man  must  be  summarily  dismissed.  The  things  recorded  by  him 
are  all  perfectly  real  to  him.  Then  that  his  conferences  and  com¬ 
munications  with  and  from  the  world  of  spirits  'svere  all  hallucina¬ 
tions.  Yes,  but  what  are  hallucinations?  These  arc  ccrtaiidy  not 
the  hallucinations  of  a  mere  madman.  We  have  seen  the  education 
of  Swedenborg — the  close  and  keen  analytic  studies  to  w  hich  he  gave 
himself.  These  hallucinations  spread  themselves  consistently  and 
coherently,  taking  the  shape  of  a  perfect  exposition  of  Christian 
truth,  aud  a  perfect  and  symmetrical  theology — perfect,  we  mean, 
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of  course,  not  from  our  estimate  of  it,  but  so  far  as  representing  con¬ 
secution  and  order  in  his  own  mind,  in  thought  and  perception.  Wc 
have  no  hesitation  ourselves  in  expressing  a  conviction,  which  we 
scarcely  expect  many  of  our  readers  to  share,  that  our  relation  to  the 
world  of  spirits  is  susceptible  of  some  incxjdicable  obviousness.  AVc 
only  express  the  sentiment  of  that  calm  and  cautious  thinker,  that 
most  sober  man,  although  great  ])oet,  Dr.  Watts,  the  weight  of 
whose  judgment  in  this  matter  will  be  esteemed  in  proportion  to  the 
reader’s  acquaintance  with  the  vast  knowledge  and  thought  of  his 
prose  works,  when  he  expresses  his  own  conviction  that  he  cannot 
dismiss  from  his  mind  and  belief,  however  multitudes  of  instances 
may  be  open  to  the  charge  of  fancy  or  imposture,  all  the  stories  told 
of  conferences  w’ith  the  world  of  souls.  Our  impression  is  that 
there  are  psycological  and  physiological  reasons  hidden  from  us, 
which  must  be  the  true  solution  of  that  immense  and  crowded  con¬ 
tinent  of  testimony  to  the  reality  of  such  intercourse  constantly 
brought  before  us.  That  such  intercourse  is  not  in  the  highway  of 
God’s  providence;  that  it  is  wTong  to  attempt  to  enter  into  such 
knowledge  and  intercourse  are  by  us  as  undoubted.  In  the  instance 
of  Swedenborg,  however,  in  whatever  w\ay  we  are  to  account  for  his 
claim  of  scership,  two  things  seem  to  be  manifest.  If  his  corres¬ 
pondence  with  the  world  of  spirits  wms  real  (and  to  whomsoever  else 
it  was  or  is  not  real,  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  was  absolutely  real  to 
him),  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  was  quite  beyond  the  exercise  of 
his  own  will,  or  but  in  so  slight  a  degree  beneath  the  inllucnce  of 
his  w’ill  that  it  is  clear  there  wms  something  in  the  constitution  of 
his  body  itself  making  it  a  fitting  vehicle  for  the  easy  transit  to  and 
fro  of  his  spirit.  Then,  in  the  next  place,  as  we  have  already  im¬ 
plied,  the  whole  succession  of  his  works  and  visions  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  symmetrical  sequences ;  so  that,  while  we  think  it  quite 
possible  to  impeach  the  orthodoxy  of  many  of  his  views  and  revela¬ 
tions — while  many  of  them  lie  open  to  the  charge  even  of  doubtful 
veracity,  as  regarded  from  what  wc  view  as  the  great  plane  of  truth — 
we  dare  not  doubt  his  veracity  or  impeach  his  faith  in,  and  con¬ 
sistency  with  himself.  And,  with  reference  to  this  department  of 
Swedenborg’s  life,  we  must  remind  our  readers  of  the  undoubted 
fact,  that  there  was  in  his  respiration  the  power  of  a  trance-like  state. 
It  seems  undoubted  that  his  breathing  was  from  some  cause  so 
peculiar  that  he  could  be  held  possessed  by  sleep  for  many  days 
together ;  the  breathing  seems  to  have  had,  as  we  liave  already 
designated  it,  that  trance-like  power,  the  like  of  which  there  have 
been  many  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sceress  of  Prevorst ;  but 
never,  excepting  in  the  case  of  Swedenborg,  associated  w  ith  revela¬ 
tions  and  discussions,  involving  an  inquiry  into  the  seminal  principles 
of  philosophy  and  theology.  The  followers  of  Swedenborg  have,  by 
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the  boldness,  and  the  frequently  even  senseless  arrogance  of  their 
claims  on  behalf  of  their  master,  created  a  large  antagonism.  They 
do  not  hesitate  to  claim  for  him  the  inauguration  of  an  entirely  new 
age,  and  believe  tliat  the  whole  succession  of  discoveries  following 
his  times  down  to  the  present  moment  are  related  to  what  they  rail 
the  New'  Church  or  the  New’  Dispensation.* 

Fur  ourselves,  we  arc  disposed  very  freely  to  admit  that  we  have 
received  large  and  considerable  benefit  from  the  study  of  Sweden¬ 
borg’s  writings,  even  from  those  which  arc  called  his  illuminated 
writings,  written  in  the  period  to  which  we  have  referred.  But, 
even  conceding  that  his  visits  to  the  world  of  spirits  have  some 
substantial,  although  inexjilicable  reality,  we  arc  not  disposed  to 
believe  that  they  arc  therefore  to  be  considered  as  free  from  the 
possibility  of  error.  We  do  not  apprehend  that  the  surroundings  of 
spiritual  society  arc  more  likely  to  be  free  from  the  dangers  of  false¬ 
hood,  in  apparition  and  communication,  than  are  those  of  our  world 
of  sense,  sjiirits  arc  liars  not  less  than  men;  while,  further,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  Swedenborg  would  always  carry  in  his  inter¬ 
course  his  own  state  with  him.  'fimes,  as  lie  truly  says,  signify 
states;  tliey  may  be  translated  into  states  of  mind,  in  the  world  of 
spirits  there  is  no  time;  and  of  course  it  follows  that  every  spirit 
carries  its  own  state  with  it,  and  projects  from  its  internal  being  the 
representations  of  its  own  consciousness.  He  says  : — 

“Since  the  Angels  have  no  idea  of  Time,  they  have  a  different  idea 
of  Eternity  from  what  is  entertained  on  Earth.  Eternity  is  perceived 
by  them  as  Infinite  State,  not  as  Infinite  Time.  I  w'as  once  thinking 
about  Eternity,  and  by  the  idea  of  Time  1  could  perceive  what  was 
meaut  by  To  EUrnity^  namely,  existence  without  end  ;  but  I  could 
form  no  conception  of  what  was  F)'om  Eternity^  and  therefore  none  of 
what  God  hud  done  from  Eternity  before  Creation.  When  anxiety 
arose  in  my  mind  on  this  account,  I  was  elevated  into  the  sphere  of 
Heaven,  and  thus  into  that  perception  of  Eternity  in  w'hich  the  Angels 
arc,  and  then  I  was  enlightened  to  sec,  that  Eternity  must  not  be 
thought  of  from  Time,  but  from  State  ;  and  thus  a  perception  of  From 
Etmiity  was  communicated  to  me.’* 

No  time,  no  space  ;  the  scenery  plastic  to  tlie  mind ;  the  basis  of 
the  character  repeated  in  the  groundwork  of  the  landscape,  and  the 
characters  introduced.  Thus  then  Swedenborg’s  whole  system  be¬ 
comes  a  scheme  of  subjective  Idealism,  a  system  of  representative 
consciousness.  All  things  are  the  reflection  of  the  individual  state. 
Hence,  we  have  very  greatly  given  to  us  the  cause  of  many  of  the 

*  See  this  esnerially  illustrated  in  The  Nineteenth  Century,  or  the  New 
Dupe nsai ion  :  bciny  a  lirief  Exuniination  of  the  Claims  and  Assertions  of 
FmunuA  Swedenborg,  By  a  Layman,  tohu  Alien,  New  York. 
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strange  and  surprising  visions  and  intercourses  he  held  with  cha¬ 
racters.  Hence,  we  may  account  for  the  knowledge  he  has  of  Calvin, 
whose  position  in  the  other  world  does  not  seem  to  be,  according  to 
Swedenborg,  very  enviable. 

Having  loft  tho  Angels,  he  'svandered  about  and  searched  for 
Spirits  who  in  ancient  times  had  believed  in  rredestination.  He  was 
told  they  were  all  shut  up  and  concealed  in  a  distant  place,  but  that 
tho  disciples  of  Godoschalcus  still  w  andered  at  large,  and  sometimes 
assembled  in  a  place  called  in  the  spiritual  tongue  Pyris,  to  wdiich  ho 
was  conducted,  and  there  he  was  in  the  delight  of  his  heart.  When 
however  the  followers  of  Godoschalcus  w’ero  led  away  to  be  confined 
with  their  brethren  in  the  cavern,  he  grew  weary  of  himself,  and 
strolled  about  in  quest  of  an  asylum.  A  Society  of  simple-minded 
Spirits  took  him  in,  but  when  ho  found  they  could  not  comprehend 
Predestination,  ho  hid  himself  in  a  corner  and  kept  silence.  At  last 
some  modern  Predestinarians  inquired  after  him,  and  he  was  brought 
out  of  his  retirement,  and  a  certain  Governor,  w'ho  had  drunk  of  the 
dregs  of  the  same  false  doctrine,  received  and  i)rotectcd  him.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  Swedenborg’s  conceptions  of  the  Swedish 
Church,  its  doctrine,  and  its  life,  inllucnced  all  his  visions.  He  is 
quite  true ;  the  state  of  his  own  mind  is  the  key  by  w  hich  he  repre¬ 
sents  character  in  another  world.  His  ghosts,  most  of  them,  seem 
to  be  within  himself ;  and  rich  as  are  some  of  his  descriptions  of  the 
scenery  and  the  architecture  around  him,  there  is  not  a  great  man 
with  whom  he  professes  to  have  conversed  who  does  not  seem  to  us 
caricatured  and  dwarfed — from  the  simple  fiict  that  it  is  Swxdenborg’s 
consciousness  with  wdiich  we  are  becoming  acquainted,  the  reflection 
of  the  light  in  his  own  camera,  not  by  any  means  the  historical  or 
spiritual  man  himself.  Hence,  wc  quite  agree  with  a  wTll-kiiowu 
estimate  of  him,  that  not  as  a  seer  of  spirits,  but  a  seer  of  truth.s,  is 
he  to  be  highly  })rizcd  and  regarded.  Separate,  however,  the  idea 
of  absoluteness  and  revelation  from  wiiat  he  describes,  receive  him 
as  you  receive  the  story  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  or  the  wandering'^ 
of  Dante,  and  you  will  frequently  and  continuously  be  astonished  at 
the  strange,  yet  simple  magnificence  of  his  descriptions.  A  ery 
miraculous  seems  the  power  by  which  lie  could  at  pleasure  transport 
himself  into  a  world  of  souls,  and  come  back  and  put  down,  with  all 
the  simplicity  of  detail  wdiicli  makes  Defoe  remarkable,  the  account 
of  what  he  had  seen  there.  Not  so  unlike  the  world  in  whicli  we 
live  as  had  been  supposed — worlds  of  persons  and  of  places,  but,  as 
we  said,  persons  representing  states  of  mind,  and  places,  only  the 
correspondences  of  sucli  states.  Poetry  may  find  jilcnty  of  material 
to  feed  its  fancies  and  its  fires  here;  the  passionless  old  mui  is 
remarkable  in  this,  that  lie  seems  to  have  been  little  more  that  an 
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optic  lens ;  but  then  it  is  so  remarkable  that,  separated  altogether 
from  the  vehemences  and  enthusiasms  which  usually  characterise  the 
poet,  which  made  Dante  and  Milton  patriots,  the  lens  reflects,  not  a 
world  without,  but  a  varying  world  within.  'NVe  would  fain  enter¬ 
tain  our  readers  with  some  of  these  visions,  ^fr.  White  has  not 
enriched  his  pages,  as  we  think  he  might  have  done,  with  many  of 
these  pictures.  They  arc  so  abundant ;  they  are  also  so  esscntiallr 
illustrative  of  the  whole  mind  and  intention  of  Swedenborg,  that  we 
wonder  at  this.  How  curious,  for  instance,  the  description  of  the 
religious  service  in  the  Ice-w  orld  !  We  feci  inclined  to  quote  this 
as  given  from  a  Jd/e  and  Exposition  of  Swedenborg,  ))ublishcd  some 
years  since,  to  which  ^Ir.  White  makes  no  reference.* 

Still  the  question  recurs  'again.  How  arc  we  to  accept  these 
Memorable  Relations,  and  as  what  are  w’e  to  regard  them  ? — 

First, — There  are  some  indications  which  might  lead  us  to  look 
upon  them  as  simply  Allegorical,  as  figurative  and  representative 
portraits  of  spiritual  things,  a  PUgrinis  Progress,  as  we  have  said, 
through  the  Spirit  world ;  or  as  a  gallery  of  paintings  representing 
things  on  the  earth,  and  in  the  course  of  happening  among  men. 
Take,  for  instance,  that  description  of  the  religious  services  in  the  let: 
W ORLD :  he  opens  the  relation  by  saying,  that  in  the  spiritual  world  they 
have  climates,  and  atmospheres,  and  zones,  as  well  as  in  ours, 
although  the  origin  of  their  existence  is  different ;  for  whereas  in  our 
world  the  heat  or  cold  depends  upon  the  distance  from,  or  nearness 
to  the  e(piator,  so  in  the  sjnritual  world  the  heat  or  cold  depends 
upon  the  thoughts  and  the  understanding,  and  the  affect  ions, 
and  the  will,  and  whether  they  proceed  from  true  love  and  faith — 
hence  in  the  spiritual  world  there  arc  frigid  zones,  and  there  are 
boreal  spirits.  Those  who  have  carried  into  the  world  of  spirits  a 
lethargic  \indcrstanding,  an  indolent  indisposition  to  think  on 
spiritual  subjects,  or  a  laziness  of  the  will  in  the  execution  of  any 
useful  ]nirposes — their  realm  is  like  our  Arctic  Circle,  the  ground  is 
frozen  hard,  and  the  whole  face  of  the  countrv  white  with  snow,  the 
water  is  covered  with  ice,  for  there  faith  is  all  in  all,  and  it  never 
passes  the  warm  life  of  love.  Our  s})iritual  traveller  journeyed 
thither  once,  and  truly  the  whole  appearance  of  the  region  was  as 
we  have  described  it.  ^ow’  it  happened  that  he  arrived  there  on 
their  Sabbath-day,  and  all  the  peojfle  were  hastening  to  church,  and 
as  the  weather  was  exceedingly  cold,  they  were  clad  in  skins,  as  in 
our  country  and  world,  but  most  singularly,  for  their  heads  were 
covered  with  lions^  skins,  so  that  the  mouth  answered  to  the  wearer, 
their  bodies  wore  covered  with  the  skins  of  leopards,  and  legs 
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and  feet  with  the  skins  of  bears  ;  others  were  driving  to  church  in 
chariots  shaped  like  a  dragon  with  horns,  drawn  by  small  horses, 
whose  tails  had  been  cut  oil’,  but  whicli  ran  with  the  impetuosity  of 
wild  beasts,  yet  not  hard  enough  for  the  driver.  They  came  to  the 
church,  but  it  was  invisible,  for  a  violent  storm  of  snow  had  covered 
it  up,  some  however  had  cut  and  excavated  a  way  through  the  snow 
to  the  church,  into  which  the  crowds  descended  :  it  was  a  cold  and 
cheerless  building,  and  as  the  people  took  their  places  in  it  they 
gave  to  it  no  appearance  of  beauty  or  warmth.  Around  it  in 
abundance  there  hung  lamps  and  candles,  but  the  sunbeams  never 
entered  there.  It  had  an  altar  of  hewn  stone,  and  a  priest  who 
preached  to  the  people  there,  but  it  was  the  service  of  mystery — it 
was  the  servile  worship  of  ignorance.  They  had  the  tablet  of  the 
Three  Persons  too  over  the  altar,  but  divorced  from  faith — living 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus — and  therefore  the  service  not  of  our  adorable 
and  blessed  Trinity,  but  of  Polytheism ;  every  sentence  of  the  sermon 
of  the  priest  commenced  with  an  ejaculation  of  praise  for  the  grand 
mystery,  and  ended  with  an  injunction  to  keep  the  understanding 
in  obedience  to  the  faith  :  ^  Man,’  said  he,  ‘  is  only  a  man  with 
res})cct  to  natural  things,  but  u])on  religious  tilings  he  has  no  power 
to  think,  to  will,  to  understand ;  let  us  keep  our  understandings  in 
obedience  to  our  faith,  for  our  theology  is  like  a  bottomless  abyss, 
into  which,  if  sutler  our  understandings  to  look  down,  we  shall 
become  giddy,  be  drow  ned,  and  perish  as  in  a  shipw’reck  ;  yet  have 
w’e  nevertheless  the  true  light  of  the  Gospel  which  shineth  aloft  over 
our  heads,  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  the  hair  of  our  heads  and  the 
bones  of  our  skulls  prevent  it  from  entering  into  the  inner  chambers 
of  our  understandings  !  *  And  w  hen  he  had  spoken  these  w  ords  ho 
descended  from  the  pulpit,  and  the  people  pressing  round  about  him 
said, '  We  are  ever  bound  to  thank  thee  for  thy  most  excellent  dis¬ 
course,  so  replete  with  the  grandest  wisdom.’  Put  our  Arctic 
voyager,  addressing  himself  to  them,  said,  Did  ye  understand  at  all 
w  hat  the  jiriest  w'as  preaching  about  ?  ’  And  they  replied,  ‘  We  took 
all  in  wnth  open  ears.  Put  why  dost  thou  ask  whether  w'e  under¬ 
stood  it  ?  Is  not  the  understanding  quite  stupid  w  itli  respect  to  such 
subjects  ?  ’  Then  the  priest  interposed,  and  said,  ‘  Pecanse  ye 
have  heard  and  have  not  understood,  blessed  are  ye,  for  from  thence 
shall  ye  liavc  salvation.’  And  the  traveller  said  to  the  priest, 
'Truly  thou  hast  been  preaching  about  great  mysteries,  but  it  thou 
only  knowest  their  names  without  knowing  what  they  contain,  thou 
knowx'st  nothing;  for  they  are  like  caskets  locked  with  a  trijile  lock, 
which  unless  thou  openest  and  lookest  in  (and  this  is  only  to  be 
done  by  the  understanding)  thou  canst  not  tell  w  hether  they  contain 
things  of  value,  or  things  of  no  value,  or  even  things  hurtful  as 
cockatrices’  eggs,  or  spiders’  webs,  according  to  the  description  in 
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Isaiah/  As  our  traveller  spake  these  words  the  priest  looked  at 
him  with  a  scowling  aspect,  and  the  congregation  departed ;  they 
got  into  their  chariots  intoxicated  with  paradoxes,  infatuated  with 
empty  words,  and  enveloped  in  darkness  in  all  things  relating  to 
faith,  and  the  means  of  salvation. 

This  is  as  allegorical  as  anything  in  Bunyan  or  Spenser,  and 
there  arc  many  paintings  like  it,  some  of  which  "we  shall  have  to  quote 
in  the  course  of  the  following  pages ;  perhaps  were  these  various 
spiritual  resemblances  called  allegories  or  dreams  they  might  be 
allowed  to  pass  as  among  the  most  instructive  pieces  of  writing  in 
our  possession.  But  we  surely  may  inquire  here,  whence  comes  the 
disposition  to  allegorize?  What  is  an  allegory  but  a  writing  in 
hieroglyph,  a  correspondence  more  or  less  legible,  a  parable,  in  fact, 
by  which  a  speaker,  instead  of  addressing  himself  to  didactic  instruc¬ 
tion,  addresses  the  senses  of  his  hearers  and  readers  ?  There  is  an 
admission  at  least  that  the  things  of  the  senses  bear  a  spiritual  signi¬ 
fication  and  meaning.  All  similitudes  suppose  this;  this  is  the 
earliest  form  and  method  of  speech,  the  very  foundation  of  words, 
the  expression  of  the  qualities  of  objects  and  things;  the  most 
primitive  people  and  tribes  speak  in  a  language  quite  unintelligible, 
even  when  the  words  are  understood,  to  those  who  have  advanced 
far  in  the  pathway  of  civilization,  so  as  to  have  left  mere  correspond¬ 
ency  behind  them. 

But  however  we  may  find  allegories  in  these  relations,  the  writer 
did  not  so  regard  them  ;  and  we  shall  meet  with  many  which  quite 
forbid  our  applying  this  rule  to  them.  The  writer  quotes  none  of 
the  accidents  of  the  allegorists ;  he  docs  not  *  light  upon  a  certain 
place  and  lie  down  to  sleep  and  dream  ;  *  he  always  describes  him¬ 
self  as  being  really  and  actively  present  in  the  midst  of  the  scenes 
described.  He  says  himself,  am  aware  that  many  who  read  the 
following  pages  aiul  the  Memorable  Relations  annexed  to  the  chap¬ 
ters  will  believe  that  they  arc  the  fictions  of  the  imagination,  but 
I  protest  in  truth  they  are  not  fictions,  but  wTre  truly  done  and 
seen;  not  seen  in  any  state  of  mind  asleep,  but  in  a  state  of  full 
wakefulness;  for  it  has  pleased  the  Lord  to  manifest  himself  unto 
me  ;  He  has  opened  the  interiors  of  my  mind  and  spirit,  by  virtue  of 
which  privilege  it  has  been  granted  me  to  be  in  the  spiritual  world 
with  angels,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  natural  world  with  men, 
and  this  now  for  twenty-eight  years.* 

We  are  disposed  to  believe  that  Sw’edenborg  did  hail  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  world  and  the  Church  back  to  the  reality  of  the  world  of 
spirits,  to  the  independence  of  spiritual  life  and  spiritual  action ; 
while  at  the  same  time  we  fear  it  must  also  be  aamitted  that  the 
results  of  his  own  doctrine  lead  rather  fearfully  to  the  possibility  of 
the  conclusion  that  the  action  of  the  soul,  colour,  form,  &c.,  like  time 
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anJ  space,  are  siraply't hough t- forms,  depeiulences  upon  psycological, 
and  these  in  turn  dependent  upon  pliysiological  states,  having 
only  a  doubtful  existence  in  themselves.  We  have  said  that 
as  a  teacher  of  truths  Swedenborg  derived  the  animus  of  his  mind 
very  greatly  from  his  impressions  of  what  the  Swedish  Church  of 
liis  day  was.  Of  theology  he  may  be  said  to  have  known  nothing ; 
the  doctrine  of  J ustificatioii  by  Faith  he  never  understood,  and  it  was 
his  s})ecial  horror.  It  meant  with  him  that  wliich  a  man  thinks ; 
not  lie  on  whom  man  may  rest.  It  was  a  subjective  state  of  the 
intellectual  nature,  not  the  repose  of  the  soul  on  the  Saviour  of 
mankind.  Against  this  fallacious  idea  he  planted  all  his  battering- 
rams,  and  in  this,  which  he  chose  to  regard — and  not  at  all  unnatu¬ 
rally,  from  what  he  had  seen  in  his  own  Chnrch — as  tlio  faith  of 
Christendom,'  he  involved  the  whole  of  the  Prote-stant  Churcli.  [\\ 
no  sense  can  oiir  hearts,  our  reason,  or  our  theological  knowledge, 
accept  the  Cliristian  system  wliich  Swedenborg  would  offer  to  us. 
Again,  we  see  how  his  subjective  consciousness  intluences  what  he 
calls  the  revelations  which  are  given  to  him.  In  fact,  claimed  by 
his  disciples  as  a  being  raised  up  and  set  apart,  the  apostle  of  a  new 
church  and  a  new  era,  he  is  eminently  unlike  prophets  and  apostles 
in  this,  that  there  are  no  traces  of  an  inspiration  in  him.  Those 
holy  men  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  God — i.e.  we  suppose,  that  iu 
many  instances  they  were  made  to  transcend  ^the  limits  of  their  own 
consciousness.  It  is  never  so  with  Swedenborg;  he  is  limited  by 
his  own  consciousness.  The  state  in  which  he  lived  we  have  uu- 
qualitiedly  expressed  our  conviction  to  be  a  most  singular  and  re¬ 
markable  one.  Yet  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  such  as  to  give 
to  him  elevation  into  that  vision  and  faculty  which  may  be  culled,  in 
the  highest  sense  Divine  ;  Divine  so  far  as  the  subject  of  which  he 
constantly  treated,  but  not  Divine,  it  .seems  to  us,  when  he  ventures 
to  expound  the  law  of  the  Trinity,  the  method  of  atonement,  the 
nature  of  justification,  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Compared 
with  the  way  in  whieh  St.  Augustine  touched  all  these  subjects,  the 
method  of  Swedenborg  seems  to  us  a  low  analytic  level.  Yet  jets  of 
wonderful  and  suggestive  light  stream  along  many  of  his  pages,  and 
we  suppose  no  thoughtful  Christian  could  read  his  Angelic  Wisdom 
Concerning  the  Divine  Love  and  the  Divine  Wisdom  without  a  rich 
enlargement  of  the  affections  and  the  thoughts.  But,  alike  over  his 
mode  of  dealing  with  truth  and  with  the  Divine  Word,  a  cold  insanity 
presides.  He  understood  the  nature  of  justifying  faith,  therefore  it 
only  stands  in  his  writings  as  a  doctrine  travestied.  He  found 
portions  of  Scripture  unfitted  to  confirm  his  impressions  and  he 
summarily  eliminates  them.  The  only  books  acknowledged  as  the 
Word  were  those  which  contain  an  internal  sense,  hence  all  the 
Kpistles  go,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
Song  of  Solomon,  Ruth,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther. 
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With  Paul  he  got  ou  pre-eminently  badly,  for  Paul  is  the  great,  logical 
vindicator  in  Scripture  of  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith. 
One  principle  guided  Swedenborg  throughout  all  his  expositions, 
that  the  letter  of  Scripture  is  not  the  absolute  truth,  but  merely  a 
statement  of  the  appearance  of  truth  to  the  Jews.  We  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  by  his  doctrine  of  correspondences — i.e.  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Scripture  upon  a  principle  of  internal  representationalisni, 
the  outer  expression  always  having  a  correspondence  to  some  deeper 
internal  meaning,  the  form  of  the  outer  expression  itself  being, 
in  fact,  a  system  of  language  known  to  the  ancient  world — although 
lost  now,  Swedenborg  has  really  given  to  the  Scriptures  of  truth  a 
profound  depth,  a  venerablencss  and  meaning,  which  to  reverent 
readers  will  often  enhance  their  interest  and  value.  But  there 
is  something  amusing  in  the  expectation  that  Christendom,  at  the 
call  of  the  unauthenticated  visionary,  will  consent  quietly  to  renounce 
the  half  of  its  Scriptures;  part  with  the  animating  words  which 
cheered  the  souls  of  the  saints  in  the  Catatombs,  and  have  sustained 
martyrs  and  believers  ever  since,  simply  because  they  do  not  square 
to  the  alphabet  or  the  grammar  constructed  by  the  mystic.  The 
demand  is  about  as  sensible  as  the  call  upon  men  of  taste  to  renounce, 
and  ignore  the  claims  of  Homer  or  Plato  because  their  words  could 
not  be  made  out  from  the  Kosetta  Stone,  or  CleopatiVs  needle. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  our  impression  is,  that  all  along  in  his 
intercourse,  sup|)osed  or  real,  with  spirits,  his  structure  of  theology, 
his  cx])osition  of  the  Word,  the  consciousness  of  Swedenborg,  his 
own  subjective  states  of  experience,  curious  as  they  are,  misled  him, 
and  in  the  midst  of  pages,  nay  even  volumes,  of  admirable  and  sug¬ 
gestive  teaching  contain  the  germs  of  bold  free-thinking,  and  incipient 
rationalism.  We  trust  this  will  at  once  convey  our  sense  of  the 
respect  due  to  this  great  man,  and  the  point  of  our  divergence  from 
him.  He  w  as  a  great  and  marvellous  Colossus  in  literature.  No 
one  would  have  been  so  shocked  as  himself  had  he  ever  supposed 
it  possible  that  his  w  ritings  could  have  become  the  brick-kiln  of  a 
new  si'ct.  'I'hev  are  full  of  materials  for  thought.  We  believe  thev 
are  susceptible  of  a  harmony  of  opinion  with  even  some  religious 
truths  from  which  they  seem  to  part  company ;  but  it  is  not  so  much 
as  the  inaugurator  of  a  sect,  we  should  ever  be  disposed  to  regard 
him  as  the  curious  and  remarkable  phenomenon  of  literature  and 
thought  we  described  him  at  tirst.  A  catena  of  opinion  about  him 
would  be  very  remarkable ;  but  w  e  believe  it  would  mostly  result  in 
that  estimate  of  him  w  hicii  the  great  ^lochlcr  has  formed,  that  he  is 
one  of  the  most  mysterious  jdienomena  in  history. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  speak  w  ith  other  than  great  respect,  and,  up 
to  a  certain  point,  even  with  great  homage,  of  such  a  man.  His  life 
w’as  most  quiet,  simple,  and  unobtrusive.  From  the  period  when, 
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as  he  supposed,  his  illumination  commenced,  and  when  undoubtedly 
a  crisis  and  change  took  place  in  his  mental  and  spiritual  history, 
he  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  time  in  England,  printing  his  books 
very  large,  very  numerous,  and  very  difficult  to  read.  During  this 
period  it  became  known  that  he  professed  to  have  intercourse  with 
the  world  of  spirits  ;  and  sometimes  this  knowledge  of  his  was  put  to 
the  test,  and  many  stories  are  told  which  we  believe  have  never  been 
satisfactorily  refuted  as  to  his  power  of  immediate  vision  and  pre¬ 
science.  These  we  shall  neither  give  nor  dwell  upon.  Readers  who 
are  interested  in  such  revelations  will  have  no  difficulty — in  obtaining 
the  knowledge  for  themselves.  We  have  said  his  life  was  simple ; 
he  always  slept  much,  lived  very  sparingly,  chocolate  biscuits  form¬ 
ing  his  principal  diet ;  to  his  old  age  he  was  very  nimble,  and  always 
healthy.  Quietly  he  moved  to  and  fro  through  the  streets  of 
London,  Paris,  or  Amsterdam,  interfering  with  none,  seeing  his 
visions,  dreaming  his  dreams,  writing  his  books.  In  his  own 
country  his  theology  brought  him  into  trouble ;  so  he  seems  to  have 
given  it  as  little  of  his  company  as  possible.  lie  was  friendly 
however  with  the  Swedish  Chaplain  in  London,  Ferelius ;  and  as  he 
neared  his  death,  held  considerable  religious  intercourse  with  him. 
He  spoke  of  his  approaching  death,  it  is  said,  w  ith  amazing  joyfulness, 
telling  the  people  with  whom  he  lodged  on  what  day  he  should 
leave  this  world,  enter  the  w’orld  of  spirits,  and  not  return.  II is  facul¬ 
ties  were  clear  to  the  last.  On  the  29th  of  March,  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
1772,  hearing  the  clock  strike,  he  asked  his  landlady  and  her  maid,  who 
were  both  sitting  by  his  bedside,  what  o'clock  it  was  ?  and  upon  being 
answered  it  was  five  o'clock,  he  said  ^Mt  is  well :  1  thank  you,  God 
bless  you,"  and  in  a  moment  gently  departed.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Swedish  Church,  Princes'  Square,  near  the  Tower  of  London.  From 
that  time  to  the  present  his  name,  with  all  thoughtful  persons,  has 
been  a  subject  of  remarkable  interest.  From  time  to  time  lives  of 
him  and  attempts  at  exposition  have  been  given  to  the  world,  until 
Swedenborgian  literature  would  cover  very  many  shelves  of  a  large* 
library.  He  has  been  dw^arfed  by  being  made  the  apostle  of  a  sect ; 
he  is  too  tall  and  broad  for  a  sectary  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  a  great  number  of  the  expositions  of  his  followers  are  miserable. 
A  Swedenborgian  sermon  is  probably  the  dreariest  piece  of  preaching 
human  ears  can  listen  to.  Great  as  Swedenborg  was,  let  anv  one 
attempt  to  read  the  Arcana  Ctelestia  and  then  fancy  what  that  must 
be  diluted  down  to  the  lowest  capacity  by  the  lowest  capacity — 
spread  out  through  interminable  cataracts  of  mud  and  water  with 
here  and  there  a  drop  of  milk.  Our  readers  remember  Emerson's 
Oration  upon  the  great  mystic,  and  arc  probably  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Wilkinson's  life.  The  work  before  us  shows  inexhaustive 
knowledge  of  everything  relating  to  Swedenborg.  Mr.  White  is  a 
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very  tliouglitful,  well-read,  and  not  only  a  well-read,  but  well-informed 
man.  These  thousand  and  upwards  of  pages  will  furnish  readers 
then  willi  a  gi)od  Swcdenborgian  index.  In  some  places  they  might 
base  been  must  prolUahly  condensed  ;  in  others,  as  profitably  expanded. 
The  author  will  not  find  himself  always  loved  and  believed  in:  the 
individuality  with  which  he  j)resent  his  own  opinions  is  sometimes — 
we  may  pcrhajis  be  forgiven  for  saying,  often — not  very  pleasant ;  and 
Ids  sentiments  with  reference  to  woman  are  assuredly  partial,  and 
wanting  in  that  finer  delicacy  of  perception  which  a  criticism  like 
this  demanded. 

It  is  broadly  asserted,  that  Woman  initiates  nothing ;  that  in  all 
respects,  mental  as  physical,  Man  is  father  and  she  mother;  that  what¬ 
ever  is  in  her  was  first  in  him. 

Woman’s  name  has  no  place  among  inventors  and  discoverers; 
nothing  in  art  or  science  owes  birth  to  her  brain.  She  has  kept  house 
for  the  \vorld  since  the  w’orld  began,  but  it  is  questionable  wdiether  slic 
ever  devised  or  improved  fire-place  or  cradle,  pot  or  pan,  needle  or 
thread.  If  by  compulsion  she  trades,  she  never  ventures  out  of  the 
rut  of  custom;  if  she  grows  rich,  it  is  by  accumulation,  or  the  industry 
of  routine — never  by  adventure  or  speculation.  JShe  dislikes  change — 
is  naturally  conservative.  She  has  had  ample  practice  in  literature, 
but  till)  critic  vainly  explores  her  volumes  for  original  thought :  her 
best  efforts  never  exceed  a  skilful  disposition  of  Man’s  wares— a  milli¬ 
nery  of  Ids  thoughts  after  his  own  methods. 

a-  c-  "S:-  -if-  i;.  4.* 

Woman  brings  no  truth  to  light,  nor  docs  she  restore  forgotten  truths 
to  new  life  ;  nor  docs  she  forge  new  theories  or  arguments.  Is  there 
even  a  phrase  or  proverb  which  can  be  traced  to  her  tongue  ?  Her 
moral  superiority  is  sometimes  alleged,  but  ignorantly.  She  never  in¬ 
augurates  reformation.  She  rises  as  Man  rises,  and  sinks  as  he  sinks: 
history  and  ordinary  experience  prove  that  she  is  ever  ready  to  be  as 
good  or  us  wicked  as  he  is  willing  to  be.  Her  sympathy  with  Man  is 
perfect ;  but  her  relation  to  him  is  w’holly  subordinate  and  maternal. 
She  can  no  more  beget  ideas  than  she  can  beget  children. 

It  may  be  objected  tliat  many  Women  arc  wiser  than  many  Men ; 
but  the  objection  is  without  point.  The  question  is.  Whence  is  the 
wisdom  of  wise  Women  ?  Their  light  may  be  very  great,  but,  Is  it 
not  reflected  from  Men,  to  whom  they  are  as  Moons?  Nor  will  the 
question  bo  fairly  treated  by  references  to  contemporaries,  whom  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  impartially.  Their  liglit  is  level  wdth  onr  eyes, 
umi  we  are  so  dazzled  by  it  that  we  can  neither  discern  its  origin  nor 
quality  with  certainly.  We  require  the  softening  effect  of  distance. 
Many  W  omen  have  astonished  their  generation  by  their  feats  in  art 
and  literature,  but  bow  seldom  has  a  feminine  reputation  outlived  a 
century  ! 


This  extract  will  show'  how  the  author  sometimes  turns  aside  to 
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introduce  his  own  very  extreme  opinions,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
show  the  reader  that  he  possesses  considerable  power  of  penmanship. 
He  has,  we  believe,  compiled  the  most  ample  and  suflicient  volumes 
upon  his  subject  with  whicli  wo  are  acciuainted.  While  he  has 
w'ritteii  w  ith  great  liveliness  and  vivacity,  we  wish  we  could  add  with 
equal  judgment  and  generosity  when  dilVering  from  those  whose 
opinions  oppose  his  own. 


II. 

ORGANISATION  AND  LIFE. 

IN  Dr.  Macculloch’s  admirable  w^ork,  Proofs  and  It h(sf rations  of 
the  Attributes  of  the  Dietr/y  some  j)ow’erful  arguments  are  ad¬ 
duced  against  the  doctrines  of  Materialism ;  and  these  we  propose  to 
})resent  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  We  prefer  (his  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment  because  it  brings  out  each  separate  })ro])osiliou  in  clear  and 
distinct  light,  and  best  avoids  the  confusion  which  sometimes  arises 
from  one  topic  running  into  another.  It  enables  a  discussion,  com- 
jdicated  in  its  nature,  to  be  carried  on  step  by  step,  and  securing  the 
ground  as  we  advance,  thus  obviates  the  danger  of  reasoning  in  a 
circle  wdth  a  profitless  result. 

The  Materialist.  Good,  morning.  Dr.  Macculloch  ;  1  am  punctual 
to  my  aj)pointment,  and  prepared  to  listen  to  your  arguments  in 
refutation  of  the  system  I  have  adopted  ;  and  as  1  am  very  teachable, 
and  seek  only  after  truth,  if  you  convince  my  reason  that  I  am  in 
error,  I  will  frankly  abandon  rny  favourite  hypothesis. 

Dr.  M.  I  am  charmed  with  your  candour,  and  w  ill  discuss  the 
controverted  points  between  us  in  the  same  sj)irit  of  honesty  and 
sincerity  that  you  profess.  As  the  subject  we  arc  to  discuss  admits 
of  many  ramifications,  let  us  examine  them  one  by  one  that  we  may 
avoid  confusion  in  details  ;  w  ill  you  propound  your  first  jiroposition  ? 
M.  I  wish  to  know'  your  opinions  on  organisation,  and  I  shall 
:  commence  with  the  organisation  of  plants.  I  hold  that  the  pro- 

f  duction  of  vegetable  lives  is  dependent  on  a  jirc-cstablishcd  law^  and 
I  that  the  first  plant  contained  within  itself  the  germ  of  all  subsequent 
plants.  Of  course  we  agree  that  the  little  form  within  the  seed, 
consisting  of  a  leaf,  or  leaves,  and  of  a  radicle,  is  the  germ ;  and  I 
maintain  that  each  germ  becomes  the  successor  to  its  [larent.  This 
may  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways ;  but  for  the  present  I  shall  put 
forward  only  one,  reserving  the  second  till  after  your  reply.  When 
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come  ?  Tliis  difficulty  applies  equally  to  both  your  hypotheses;  and 
if  1  did  not  bring  it  to  bear  against  the  first,  it  was  because  I  thought 
the  infinitesimal  objection  sufficient  to  refute  it.  But  I  will  now 
state  the  character  of  this  argument  fully.  The  physiological  mate¬ 
rialists  assert  that  organisation  is  life,  and  disorganisation  death ;  and 
they  who  are  content  with  mere  words,  and  acce[)t  sound  for  sense, 
are*  satisfied  with  the  statement.  But  I  am  not,  for  it  does  not 
amount  to  a  detinition  of  life,  but  simply  to  the  substitution  of  one 
phraseology  for  another.  The  physiologists  have  not  explained 
what  life  is  before  organisation  is  completed  or  even  commenced ; 
and  this  they  are  bound  to  do,  or  their  theory  is  based  on  sand. 
Mechanism  is  not  life,  nor  is  chemistry  life,  nor  can  either  of  them 
produce  life,  though  both  may  assist  in  maintaining  it,  when  imparted. 
We  only  know'  life  when  it  is  attached  to  some  atom,  or  collec¬ 
tion  of  atoms  ;  and  when  those  atoms  arc  organised,  chemistry  may 
maintain  the  organisation,  but  it  does  not  create  it,  without  the 
directing  power  of  life,  which  calls  the  cliemistry  into  action.  Life, 
secreted  by  chemistry  and  deposited  in  a  germ,  is  unintelligible,  because 
secretion  is  a  chemical  act,  and  chemistry  only  acts  on  matter,  and  life 
is  not  matter.  But  supposing  it  w'ere,  or  even  a  mode  of  matter,  the 
difficulty  is  not  in  the  least  removed ;  since,  in  either  case,  the 
governed  and  directed  must  still  produce  the  governing  and  direct¬ 
ing  pow'er  ;  in  other  terms,  the  elfect  must  precede  the  cause,  which 
is  absurd. 

M,  Since  you  deny  that  organisation  and  life  are  identical,  you 
must  suppose  life  to  be  something  distinct  and  separate ;  and,  if  so, 
what  is  it,  and  how'  do  you  account  for  it  ? 

Dr.  M.  1  do  hold  it  to  be  a  separate  and  distinct  principle. 
1  am  sure  it  is  not  a  phantom,  or  we  should  not  converse  in  this 
room  ;  and  if  you  ask  me  to  account  for  it,  1  must  refer  you  to 
revelation.  Take  either  of  the  hypotheses  you  have  put  forward,  and 
let'  it  be  granted  that  any  law  of  organisation  may  produce  new 
germs,  or  new'  organisations;  still,  no  such  can  impart  life,  and 
that  is  the  specific  point  at^ssuc.  Under  the  theory  of  continuously- 
included  germs  we  might  have  supposed  continuously-included  lives, 
since  life,  like  germs,  is  without  magnitude.  But  if  the  germs  jire 
entirely  j)roduccd,  we  can  form  no  conception  of  a  pre-established 
insertinent  or  insolution  of  lives,  under  any  mode,  in  tlie  first  plant ; 
because  we  know*  not  where  they  could  have  been  placed,  to  what 
substances  attached,  or  how  disposed  of  for  successive  secretion  jind 
separation.  As  I  have  already  said,  we  have  no  conception  of  life 
but  as  attached  to  matter.  Let  him  who  ])roposes  a  theory  of 
originally-ordained  lives,  to  be  developed  for  ever,  assign  the  attach¬ 
ments,  or  mode,  or  place.  A  law'  is  said  to  exist,  but  not  only 
are  its  details  and  its  execution  not  shown,  but  it  is  shown;  on  the 
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other  hand,  that  its  application,  or  even  its  existence,  is  scarcely  con¬ 
sistent  with  probability,  or  at  least  that  is  inconsistent  with  all 
knowledge  and  all  our  powers  or  perception. 

M,  Then  I  am  to  understand  that  life,  added  to  some  ina])prcci- 
able  form  or  quantity  of  matter,  directs  chemistry  to  the  production 
an  organisation,  so  that  life  is  the  ruler  of  the  chemistry,  and 
chemistry  the  ruler  of  the  organisation. 

Dr,  j7.  Precisely  ;  that  is  my  view  of  the  subject. 

M,  Then  the  chemistry  and  the  organisation  arc  subsidiary 
and  subordinate,  both  being  inert,  or  dormant,  till  life  quickens 
them  into  action;  consequently  you  must  hold  that  creation  was  not 
one  single  and  complete  act,  but  that  repeated  acts  of  creative  power 
arc  daily  and  hourly  occurring,  to  impait  ne\v  lives. 

Dr,  M.  Exactly  so.  I  believe  that  the  J)iety  is  always  and  })cr- 
sonally  present  and  acting,  and  this  is  Ilis  Providence.  L  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  prove  this  ;  and,  of  course,  belief  cannot  be  com])ellcd,  w  here 
there  is  no  proof ;  but  if  the  balance  of  probabilities  is  in  my  favour, 
you  caimot,  as  a  fair  reasoner,  withhold  your  assent.  I  have  shown 
that  your  two  hyimlhcses  are  untenable,  and  as  life  is  a  fact  it  must 
be  accounted  for  in  some  way ;  and  since  it  is  admitted  that  Ihety 
did  once  create  man,  animals,  and  vegetables,  why  should  lie  not 
again  do  what  lie  once  did  ? 

M,  Were  1  to  admit  this  constant  interference,  I  must  admit  the 
repetition  of  daily  miracles,  and  their  performance  would  destroy 
all  mv  notions  of  the  ^Maws  of  nature.’^ 

«r 

Dr,  M,  The  law'  of  naturc,^^  is  a  loose  term.  What  ignorance 
know's  not,  and  what  familiarity  forgets,  that  which  is  termed,  ^'philo¬ 
sophy^'  calls  a  "  law.’'  This  law  is  said  to  be  immutable,  and  a 
miracle  is  delined  to  be  a  suspension  of,  or  a  deviation  from,  this  im- 
inutabilitv.  Now  if  1  show  you  that  this  immutabilitv  has  no  real 
existence,  the  diflieulty  of  believing  in  daily  miracles  w  ill  be  lessened, 
if  not  removed.  In  the  organised  structures  of  plants  there  is  an 
arrangement,  or  a  law',  or  a  command,  through  which  the  forming 
arteries  cease  to  act  at  a  certain  time,  or  else  the  work  would  be 
marred.  \\  hatever  this  be,  it  is  not  at  least  a  strict  decree,  and 
therefore  not  a  general  law,  not  established  from  the  beginning.  It 
is  broken  everv  dav  in  the  doubling  and  other  variations  of 
flowers ;  the  vessels  defy  all  laws,  w  hen  they  convert  stamina  into 
petals,  and  when  they  produce,  iu  one  year,  a  dillerent  variation 
from  that  of  the  preeeiling  year.  There  is  therefore  no  such  thing 
as  the  "  necessity "  of  philosophy,  and  no  such  principle  as  the 
"  principle  of  order,”  since  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  those  to  be 
nnvar}ing.  And  if  it  is  said  that  the  Deity  established  from  the 
beginning  dormant  law  s,  which  might  or  not  be  called  into  action,  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  what  is  gained  by  an  hypothesis  so  complicated,  of 
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which  the  only  object  is  to  set  aside  His  Providence  and  govern¬ 
ment. 

M,  I  cannot  resist  the  argument  as  stated,  for  the  fact  of  variation 
is  beyond  doubt ;  the  dahlia  alone  is  sufRcient  ])roof.  But  if  I 
rightly  understand  you,  your  views  of  what  is  commonly  implied  in 
the  word  creation^^  arc  novel,  and  opposed  to  the  current  acceptation 
of  tliat  term.  The  production  of  an  animal  or  plant,  fully  grown, 
and  endowed  with  life,  is  properly  an  act  of  creation. 

l)r,  M,  I  am  aware  that  this  is  the  popular  doctrine,  but  it 
a{)pears  to  be  a  thoughtless  or  hasty  misconception.  The  miracle  is 
equal,  whether  an  oak  is  produced  of  full  size  or  grows  up  gradually 
from  a  germ.  There  is  only  the  difference  of  time,  and  time  is 
nothing  to  the  Deity,  whether  lie  operates  slowly  or  quickly,  it  is 
still  Ilis  work  ;  and  if  He  uses  chemistry  as  llis  agent  in  evolving 
organisation.  He  is  still  the  ultimate  governor  of  the  chemistry.  I 
have  already  said  that  life  was  not  pre-ordained  or  prc-involved,  and 
that  it  is  not  the  produce  of  organisation;  therefore  it  must  have 
been  given,  allotted,  or  ])roduccd  in  time,  or  in  succession,  not  from 
the  beginning,  and  far  less  from  eternity.  And  since  there  is  no 
other  ])ower  but  Deity  to  affect  this,  lie  is  always  creating,  and 
therefore  creating  in  time,  and  this  is  an  act  of  interposition. 

M,  Suppose  a  new  island  were  raised  from  the  sea,  and  in  such  a 
locality  as  not  to  admit  of  replenishment  by  transportation,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  left  without  tenants  ? 

J)r.  J/.  Certainly  not ;  could  I  believe  that  then  1  must  believe 
that  the  Creator  did  not  intend  such  new  lands,  nay,  not  even  an 
earth,  for  life.  I  believe  that  if  a  new  lake  w^erc  formed  in  such  a 
situation  as  to  have  no  possible  communication  with  any  river, 
stream,  or  sea,  it  would  still  be  filled  with  fishes,  and  this  w'ould  be 
a  fresh  act  of  creation  and  an  interposition.  It  is  still  a  question 
among  botanists  wdiether  St.  Helena  does  not  contain  some  plants 
which  are  unknowm  elsewhere,  notwithstanding  the  general  resem- 
i)lauce  of  its  vegetation  to  that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is 
also  by  no  means  as  yet  ascertained  that  all  the  vegetation  of  the 
coral  islands  is  the  produce  of  the  well-known  transportable  seeds 
and  fruits  which  have  naturally  attracted  the  first  attention.  St. 
Helena  is  as  much  an  act  of  creation  as  a  plant  is,  and  the  coral 
islands  are  acts  of  creation ;  why  then  must  the  Creator  be  deemed 
unwilling  to  produce  a  plant  now,  seeing  that  He  has  wrought  to 
produce  an  island  ?  1  must  somewhat  extend  my  remarks  on  this 

subject.  The  snails  of  Otaheite  and  of  the  Sandwich  islands  belong 
to  a  genus  [acharni telle)  peculiar  to  those  ])laces,  and  they  also 
abound  with  lizards;  now, -take  one  of  two  alternations;  is  it  more 
ditiicult  to  believe  that  these  wxre  fresh  creations  or  that  they  were 
transported  ?  if  transported,  by  what  vehicle  ?  The  production  of 
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the  infusoria  presents  still  greater  difficulties.  It  is  vain  to  say  the 
eggs  arrive  from  the  air.  No  eggs  produced  in  water  could  quit 
it,  to  be  wafted  in  the  atmosphere,  and  again  deposited  in  water ; 
and  even  tliough  this  were  imagined,  many  of  these  creatures  are 
viviparous,  under  which  form  the  answer  is  absolute. 

M.  I  must  confess  that  the  facts  you  have  adduced  astonish  me, 
and  become  to  my  mind  new  materials  for  reflection.  But  is  it  recon¬ 
cilable  with  the  majesty  of  the  Supreme  Being  thus  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  interposing,  and  on  subjects  so  minute  and  insignificant  as 
to  be  unworthy  of  His  attention  ? 

Dr.  M.  This  is  a  common  prejudice,  and  it  is  current  and  popular 
because  it  suits  an  indolent  philosophy.  God  assuredly  did  not 
create  this  universe  without  a  purpose,  for  infinite  wisdom  would 
never  work  without  a  plan  or  an  object.  Since  he  created  in 
wisdom,  why  should  he  not  govern  what  He  has  created  ?  He  once 
cared  for  the  beings  He  produced,  or  why  ])roduce  them  ?  And  w  by 
should  He  now  cease  to  care  ?  Why  should  man  limit  His  goodness, 
and  thus  dictate  to  Him  wiiat  He  should  do,  and  what  He  should 
not  do  ?  Is  not  this  to  make  an  anthropomorphous  Deity,  filled 
with  our  pride  and  our  vanity,  rejecting  things  insignificant,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  standard  of  insignificance,  forgetting,  as  w'c  do,  that  in 
the  minutest  parts  of  creation,  as  in  the  sting  of  a  bee,  a  powxr  is 
displayed  of  which  we  can  form  no  conception.  And  what  do  we 
gain  hy  that  senseless  and  unreflecting  philosophy  which  would 
exclude  tlie  Deity  from  the  ])ersonal  government  of  Ilis  own  work  ? 
Can  we  rule  better  than  He  ?  Are  we  superior  to  him  in  judgment 
and  intelligence?  Are  our  sophisms,  fictions,  theories,  and  hypo¬ 
theses  to  be  ])re.ferred  to  llis  wisdom  ?  Or  is  man  so  competent  to 
provide  for  himself,  that  he  w  ould  desire  not  to  have  a  Providence  ? 

We  need  not  extend  the  dialogue,  as  the  points  at  issue 
have  been  sufficiently  evolved.  Revelation  has  satisfied  the  Christian 
that  God  breathed  into  the  nostrils  of  man,  and  thus  he  became  a 
living  soul.  'Hiis  is  the  doctrine  of  imparted  life.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
has  said,  Deus,  sine  dominio  et  causis  finalibus,  nihil  aliud  est 
'‘quam  fatum  et  natura:'' — God,  without  power  and  final  causes,  is 
nothing  but  fate  and  nature.  If  neither  mechanism,  nor  chemistry, 
nor  organisation,  are  life,  it  must  come  from  without,  or  be  super¬ 
induced  on  bodies ;  and  that  is  the  proposition,  pure  and  simple, 
which  the  dialogue  attempts  to  sustain. 
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These  volumes  may,  we  believe,  most  truly  be  said  to  represent 
a  fact  quite  unique  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Church.  We 
are  very  far  from  implying  that  they  are  the  greatest  of  all  sermons, 
but  there  are  many  aspects  in  which  they  are  certainly  among  the 
most  remarkable,  and  in  some,  singularly  remarkable.  Upon  their 
qualities  and  character  we  purpose  remarking  presently  ;  but  what 
we  notice  first  is  that  this  long  series  of  volumes,  themselves  only  a 
portion  of  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  published  sermons — for  there  arc  several 
volumes  of  his  supplementary  sermons — some  hundreds  have  been 
))ublished  in  the  little  periodical  called  The  Churchy  not  to  speak  of 
shoals  beside,  acknowledged  or  unacknowledged  by  him.  The 
Church  has  had  great  preachers,  and  we  shall  not  suppose  that  the 
minister  of  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  possesses  the  amazing 
splendour  and  pathetic  eloquence  of  Chrv’sostom,  or  the  subduing 
accents  of  Whitefield.  The  achievements  of  the  great  friars  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  Francis  of  Assisi,  Bcrnardine  of  Montefeltro,  and 
Bernardine  of  Sienna,  and  others,  who  jireached  in  immense  squares 
to  twenty  or  fifty  thousand  people,  for  the  honour  of  a  visit  from 
whom,  to  hear  them  preach  great  cities  contended,  wlmse  presence 
closed  all  the  shops  and  courts  of  justice,  suspended  all  the  functions 
of  trade,  and  who  usually,  after  their  sermons,  jiresidcd  over  the 
immense  bonfires  into  which  their  converted  and  jianic-stricken 
auditors  cast  their  dice-boxes  and  tables,  impure  books  and  pictures, 
their  fiishionable  or  licentious  dresses,  and  who  left  in  their  departure 
usually  some  cross  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Jesus,  or  huge  stone  pul- 
))it,  erected  by  the  city  in  grateful  remembrance  of  the  uses  of  the  visit. 
Mr.  8j)urgeon  has  addressed  his  audiences  of  twenty  and  twenty-five 
thousand  people,  but  we  know  of  nothing  in  his  instance,  or  in  the 
history  of  the  modern  pulpit,  bearing  comparison  with  these  old  achieve¬ 
ments;  yet,  from  other  aspects,  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  missions 
of  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  are  even  still  more  remarkable.  It 
may  be  safely  affirmed  that  never,  in  any  period  of  the  history  of  the 
Christian  church  did  any  man  raise  and  hold  in  sustained  attention 
and  active  Christian  useful  labour  a  weekly  congregation,  certainly 
not  numbering  less  than  from  five  to  six  thousand  persons,  with  no 
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popular  prestige,  no  music  to  aid,  no  robes  to  give  effect,  no  cere¬ 
monials  of  service — plain,  simple,  and  unadorned;  and  then  the 
sermons  before  us — seven  luindred  and  twenty-seven  we  perceive, 
is  the  last  number  of  the  last  volume.  These  sermons,  translated 
into  the  princij)al  languages  of  Europe,  and  some,  we  believe,  into 
the  dialects  of  Asia;  circulating  largely  throughout  the  United 
States,  throughout  the  English  colonies ;  and  the  preacher :  after  all 
this  extraordinary  achievement,  after  having  enrolled  in  liis  church 
upwards  of  three  thousand  members,  having  founded  his  college, 
and  poured  his  young  followers — themselves  a  sort  of  rough,  earnest, 
Protestant-preaching  friars — over  the  whole  country  ;  after  having 
been  abused  and  assailed  on  every  hand,  and  having  received  and 
worn  the  still  more  fatal  and  dangerous  commendations  and  ffatterics  of 
— perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  millions — still,  at  this  hour, 
not  far  beyond  the  years  of  youth,  still  in  the  years  of  early  man¬ 
hood.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  records  of  any  church  or  sect,  or 
of  all  Church  historv,  furnish  an  analogous  instance  to  such  a 
phenomenon ;  and  the  fact  that  he  appeared  at  a  time  when  tlie  pulpit 
was  fast  asleep,  and  had  almost  forgotten  its  mission,  and  the  other 
fact  that  his  success  may  be  greatly  attributed  to  his  appearance  in 
an  age  so  thronged  and  crowded  as  ours  is,  in  this  country,  are  not 
so  satisfactory  as  to  the  cause  of  his  amazing  pojmlarity  as  to  make 
it  needless  to  enquire  a  little,  with  these  substantial  volumes  before 
us,  into  the  origin  of  so  great  a  fame  and  wide-spread  usefulness. 

We  must  confess  that  a  tolerably  vigilant  travelling  through  the 
many  thousand  pages  of  these  closely- printed  volumes  would  have 
abundantly  convinced  us,  had  we  needed  convincing,  of  the  legitimate 
and  substantial  claims  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  to  be  regarded  as,  in  the 
very  highest  sense,  a  great  preacher  and  a  great  teacher.  **  How  do 
vou  account  for  it  all?  ’’  a  minister  said  to  us  the  other  dav.  And 
we  replied,  '^llave  you  read  the  volumes  of  sermons?^’  Who  can 
wade  through  all  those  ?  he  said.  And  we  replied,  True,  but  if 
you  would  wade  through  them — and  such  a  task  to  a  minister  would 
W  not  a  difficult,  but  a  very  instructive  exercise — you  would  find 
ill  ^Ir.  Spurgeon's  sermons  that  one  of  the  striking  elements  of 
“their  greatness  and  strength  is  their  average  power ;  of  course, 
“  some  sermons  are  better  than  others,  some  are  more  eloquent, 
“  passionate,  vehement,  but  there  is  an  average  of  strength  and 
“raciness  verv  delitrhtful,  also  verv  astonishim?,  but  which  goes  far 
“  to  explain  the  staid  and  sustained  attractiveness  of  the  ])reacher. 

It  has  come  about,  from  some  cause  or  other,  that  The  Times  news- 
pa])er  is  scarcely  a  more  aeknowlcdginl  fact  than  Charles  Spurgeon ; 
and  for  ourselves,  feeling  it  impossible  that  scores  of  thousands  of 
l>eople  can  go  on  being  mistaken  for  long  years  together,  we  are  dis¬ 
posed  rather  todook  quietly  at  the  fact,  and  to  spend  a  little  time  in 
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enquiring  into  its  cause,  how  it  is  that  the  thousands  tlirong  week 
by  week,  and  that  those  who  hear  the  most  constantly  are  the  best 
satistied.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  perhaps  first,  and  before  all 
things,  the  voice  accounts  for  much — a  voice  of  astonishing  compass, 
a  voice,  the  waves  from  which  roll  with  astonishing  ease  over  the 
most  immense  company,  full,  sweet  and  clear — clear  and  ringing  as  a 
bell — a  voice  like  the  man  and  the  matter,  independent  of  most 
nervous  impressions,  and  all  nervous  agitations.  It  is  a  clarion  of  a 
voice ;  other  voices  of  orators  have  pierced  us  more,  have  possessed 
more  accent,  have  been  able  to  whisj)er  better,  but  we  never  knew  nor 
conceived  a  voice  with  such  thundrous  faculty.  Wc  called  it  a 
trumpet,  and,  better  still,  a  bell;  it  is  not  a  perfect  peal,  but  its  tones 
roll  on,  there  is  no  exhaustion ;  the  tones  are  not  many,  but  they 
are  full  and  sweeping,  and  they  give  the  idea  of  a  great,  fully- 
informed,  and  immensely  capacious  will  and  nature.  Mr.  Spurgeon 
might  possess  many  of  his  mental  attributes,  but,  manifestly,  this 
power  of  being  easily  heard,  of  always  striking  the  right  ])itch,  so 
that  he  compasses  immense  assemblies,  is  one  great  element  of 
success  in  holding  the  attention  of  masses  of  people.  Jt  is  an  old 
idea  and  a  very  true  one,  we  believe,  that  the  voice  is  the  man,  as 
the  voice  is,  so  the  soul — a  full  voice  is  a  full  nature.  The  last 
achievement  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  will  be  regarded  by  many  as  the  most 
wonderful  of  all  in  his  early  but  extraordinary  career.  Whatever  the 
capacities  of  the  Agricultural  Hall  of  Islington  may  be,  and  its 
minimum  of  12,000,  or  its  maximum  of  20,000  auditors,  unques¬ 
tionably  the  Church  notes,  in  its  history,  very  few  instances  of 
preachers  able  to  attract  and  to  hold  in  attention  so  mighty  a  mass. 
True,  audiences  grow  like  avalanches,  and  as  fame  grows,  the  means 
of  sustaining  fame  also  grow.  But  the  greatest  of  the  preachers  the 
Church  has  known,  such  as  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Hall,  Chalmers, 
or  Irving,  however  the  passion  of  their  accents  might  have  been 
desired,  and  the  majesty  or  music  of  their  eloquence  could  have  found 
themselves,  as  foiled  by  their  own  voice,  as  a  silver  bell  on  the  mast 
of  a  vessel  in  the  roar  of  a  storm,  in  immense  masses  the  measured 
cadences,  the  swing  and  toll,  the  melodious  roar,  if  we  may  use  the 
expression,  of  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  voice  rises  rather  like  the  fabled 
Inchcape  bell,  tolling  highest  and  deepest  when  the  waves  and  winds 
were  at  their  loudest.  It  may  be,  as  wc  have  im])licd  it  is,  Mr. 
Spurgeon’s  least  attribute,  but  it  is  that  without  which  he  would 
have  possessed  all  his  other  attributes  in  vain,  for  the  immense 
influence  they  possess  and  wield.  Wc  come  to  the  sermons  them- 
selv(‘s. 

d'he  travelling  over  these  twelve  volumes  has  astonished  us;  and 
yet  they  are  only,  if  they  are,  a  decimal  of  his  public  talk.  Eich- 
ness  of  his  own  order  is  in  them  to  profusion.  Ihey  form  but  one 
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weekly  sermon.  Of  expositions  at  Bible  classes,  of  Thursday  and 
Sabbath  evening  discourses,  of  those  delightful  talkings  about  the 
chapter  read  in  the  service,  never  criticisms,  perhaps  scarcely  exposi¬ 
tions,  but  suggestive  jets  of  speecli,  of  all  this  we  have  no  hint.  Mr. 
Spurgeon  is  evidently  a  born  preacher — absorbs  into  his  mind  readily 
all  that  he  sees,  reads,  or  hears,  and  talks  it  all  forth  again  with  amaz¬ 
ing  fulness  and  freshness.  Ilis  memory,  that  w^ondrous  assimilative 
power  which,  indeed,  constitutes  the  soul,  is  something  prodigious. 

It  is  not  ditficult  to  him  to  talk  at  any  time,  to  any  length,  although 
his  wisdom  has  always  been  shown  in  the  moderation  with  which  he 
has  taxed  the  time  and  patience  of  his  audiences.  This  talking 
power  is  another  reason  of  his  great  success.  It  has  precluded,  in 
liis  case,  the  necessity  of  great  preparation  which,  however  splendid 
may  have  been  its  results  in  many  eminent  preachers,  is  always  a 
token  of,  or  a  preparation  to,  remoteness  from  an  audience,  where  it 
is  not  a  sign,  as  it  more  frequently  is,  of  the  poverty  and  shallowness 
of  the  stream  from  which  the  preacher  fills  his  vessel.  Spur¬ 

geon’s  sermons,  printed  or  not,  we  know  to  be  comparatively  im¬ 
promptu,  i,e.,  he  is  in  fact  always  preparing ;  texts  and  thoughts  are 
always  coming ;  and  the  opportunities  with  them  for  binding  them 
into  sheaves.  The  waters  of  experience  are  always  Hosving,  and  he 
is  always  filling.  There  are  seasons,  of  course,  hours — perhaps  even 
on  the  Saturday — a  day,  for  the  receiving,  remembering,  and  mar¬ 
shalling  into  order ;  but  it  is  in  that  infinite  fulness  of  ready  talk, 
that  coj)iousness  of  words  reflecting  moods,  illustrations,  homely  pro¬ 
verbs,  household  usages,  anecdotes,  never  far  removed  from  the 
knowledge  and  ordinary  sense  of  the  jicoplc,  that  we  find  the  second 
great  cause  of  his  fame.  No  man  can  do  a  very  extensive  and 
world-wide  mental  work  to  whom  it  is  a  hard  and  painful  thing  to 
pre])are  and  compose.  Itapidity  and  facility,  spontaneity  and  variety 
have  ever  been  the  marks  of  genius.  Socrates  was  always  ready ; 
the  fecundity  of  Plato  is  remarkable;  the  works  of  Baphacl  and 
^lichael  Angelo  would  astonish  ns  by  their  innumerablcness  if  we 
did  not  know  that  it  is  a  condition  of  the  soul’s  perfection  that  it  is 
always  itself,  always  at  home,  that  to  exist  is  to  go  forth,  that  to  the 
measure  of  its  power,  and  its  perfectness  in  its  own  region,  is  its 
incessancy  and  activity.  The  stamp  of  genius  always  bears  this 
mark  of  infinite  readiness  and  manifoldness.  To  talk  incessantly  is  . 
not  always  to  talk  plainly.  Coleridge,  we  suppose,  in  his  wonderful 
conversations,  rolled  along  a  dreamy  sea  of  sound.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  attractive,  and  even  delightful,  in  hearing  a  full  and  resistless 
talker  flowing  on,  even  when  we  do  not  thoroughly  comprehend,  or, 
])crhaps,  nearly  comprehend  what  he  means,  or  what  he  says.  A 
full  soul  is  very  charming  and  attractive  ;  and  when  the  cadences  of 
the  voice  arc  mystical  and  dreamy,  and  the  words  are  gorgeous  and 
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suggestive,  we  can  listen  even  as  we  listen  to  rich  sopranoes,  to  the 
trill  of  nightingales  and  larks,  although  no  words  reach  us,  and 
we  have  no  present  idea  beyond  that  of  pleasure.  This,  however, 
would  rot  be  sufficient  to  hold  beneath  its  spell  immense  and  uncul¬ 
tured  congrega Lions,  liowcv^er  refined  taste  and  exquisite  sensibility 
might  be  deligl  ted.  Nor  are  we  under  the  necessity  of  making  any 
such  concessions  or  explanations  on  belialf  of  Mr.  Spurgeon ;  for  a 
third  element  of  his  power  we  take  to  be  that  he  is  not  more  ex¬ 
tensively  heard  than  understood.  Ills  words  have  no  peculiar  select¬ 
ness  of  subtle  and  charming  propriety  like  that  which  pleases  so 
much  in  the  masters  of  melodious  composition.  Twelve  years  since, 
in  a  paper  we  wrote  upon  him,  wc  likened  his  style  to  that  of 
AVilliam  Cobbett.  The  likeness  w’ould  be  still  more  apposite  now" ; 
it  is  a  level  style  on  the  whole,  though,  of  course,  wc  arc  prepared 
to  note  greet  exceptions ;  it  is  a  thorouglily  English  style,  it  rolls, 
yet  tliC  sentences  are  never  long — they  never  will  be  where  the 
wheels  of  the  mind  are  running  swiftly,  and  the  furnace  of  the  soul 
is  hot.  Quiet,  sw"eet,  coj’templative  spirits,  lil:e  Jeremy  Taylor,  who 
wrote  his  sermons  for  drawing-rooms,  and  the  private  chapels  of 
country  mansions;  thoughtful,  but  unearncst  time-servers  like 
South — though  he  illustrates  to  us  liow"  striking  and  telling  he  could 
make  his  sentences  wl.'en  he  had  any  bullying  or  coarseness  to  do 
with  tl‘at  renegade  tongue  of  his — preachers  like  Barrow,  w  ho  did 
not  write  his  sermons  to  preach  at  all,  but  as  exercises  for  the  study, 
or  if  preached,  as  we  know,  expected  his  audience  to  listen  for  three 
or  four  hours;  preacliers  such  as  these,  who  are  not  especially  en¬ 
kindled  themselves  in  the  pulpit,  and  who  have  not  upon  their  souls 
the  determination  to  keep  their  audiences  alive  and  awake,  do  not 
break  up  the^r  words  and  sentences.  There  is  all  the  dilfcrence  in 
their  style  and  such  a  style  as  that  of  William  Cobbett  or  Charles 
Spurgeon  as  there  is  between  an  Atlantic  and  Pacific  w’ave.  The 
long,  peaceful,  measured  roll  of  the  one  is  very  dilfcrcnt  to  the  sharp 
and  rocking  surge  and  clash  of  the  other.  They  are  both  seas  aTid 
waves;  but  for  a  strong  excitement,  for  keeping  a  soul  alive, 
thoughtful,  intense,  and  up  to  the  listener's  mark,  aTid  as  indicating 
tlie  real  life  of  the  preacher  himself  in  the  place  where  you  expect 
him  to  be  alive,  in  his  pulj)it  and  among  the  people,  it  seems  an  indis¬ 
pensable  requisite  that  his  words  should  fall  into  rapid  transforma¬ 
tions.  Perhaps,  in  that  case,  he  may  not,  like  the  great  names  we 
have  quoted,  serve  the  brooding  sj)irit  so  well  in  its  study ;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  what  constitutes  a  preacher  is  his  power 
to  gather,  and  to  hold  the  people  interested  while  he  speaks;  to  use 
not  select,  but  average  words ;  to  meet  average  and  cvery-day 
moods.  We  have  heard  of  j)reaehers  who  have  addressed  themselves 
to  the  two  or  three,  the  half  dozen  cultivated  and  very  thoughtful 
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persons  in  their  audience.  It  is  a  common,  but  a  great  mistake ; 
Christ  did  not  so ;  it  is  a  practice  which  must  ensure  the  defeat  of 
the  preacher.  Much  wiser  of  the  two  was  that  preacher  who  always 
selected  the  man  whom  he  thought  the  most  stupid  in  his  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  determined  to  use  such  a  variety  of  plain  ^vords,  such  a 
nimble  recurrence  of  level,  apposite,  easily-understood  illustrations, 
such  a  succession  of  appeals  to  his  obtuse  conscience,  that  he  should 
be  left  no  loop-hole  of  escape.  A  thoroughly  well-informed  and 
furnished  nature,  speaking  to  the  lowest,  w-ill  be  sure  to  touch  the 
highest  millions  who  are  not  able  to  see  and  feel  all  the  things  in  the 
14th,  15th,  and  16th  chapters  of  John,  drink  in  every  word  of  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  it  has  long  been  noted  as  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  about  the  beautiful  village  sermons  of  Augustus  Hare, 
that  while  admirably  fitted  in  every  sentence  to  instruct  peasants  to 
whom  they  were  delivered,  they  informed  men  of  culture  and  taste  ; 
and  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  it  is  remarkable  that  while  the  masses  of  the 
rudest  and  most  uninformed  throng  round  him,  he  numbers  in  his 
church  artists,  men  of  the  richest  taste,  and  has  had  the  personal 
friendship  of,  and  a  delighted  listener  in,  the  greatest  master  living 
of  a  glowing,  gorgeous,  and  rich  English  style,  John  Ruskin.  It 
arises  from  the  reasons  we  have  indicated ;  for  a  conscience  earnest, 
burning  and  impressed  to  aim  at  truth,  at  conscience,  at  what  is 
suj)posed  to  be  most  ordinary  in  human  nature,  is  to  reach  that 
which  is  common  to  all,  and  interesting  to  all  the  true  human  in 
man.  All  this  belongs  to  style,  to  the  combinations  of  words,  their 
fitness,  appositeness  and  power.  Mr.  Spurgeon  illustrates  the  pro¬ 
verbial  axiom  of  rhetoric,  The  style  is  the  man.’’  Thus  we 
have  seen,  we  think,  that  the  lower  reasons  for  the  immense  following 
he  has  obtained  arc  substantial  and  natural ;  we  are  not  surprised  at 
it.  IVniing  to  the  things  we  meet  with  in  the  sermons  themselves, 
we  find  other  reasons,  looking  through  these  volumes  we  meet  with 
what,  from  what  we  have  said,  our  readers  will  expect  we  should  find 
— a  teeming  mind  will  be  a  fresh  mind — there  is  great  originality 
here,  originality  in  the  selection  of  texts,  originality  in  their  mode 
of  treatment.  We  take  one  strong  element  of  IMr.  Spurgeon’s 
success  to  have  been  his  adhesion  to  the  old  method  of  breaking  his 
subject  up  into  parts,  what  are  called  heads  and  divisions ;  and  that, 
while  this  is  invariable  with  him,  there  arc  not  too  many  of  them. 
They  always  assist  the  memorv  without  distracting  it.  We  should 
think  most  of  his  sermons,  when  heard,  could  be  pretty  w’cll  re¬ 
membered  and  recited  again.  For  a  sermon,  to  be  a  sermon,  must  be 
neither  like  a  leader  in  a  newspaper  nor  an  essay ;  it  must  have  its 
succession  of  pegs  and  points.  The  figure  is  true,  and  yet  it  scarcely 
represents  the  thing.  A  sermon  should  be  arranged  like  a  house, 
into  different  compartments  and  rooms.  There  may  be  the  hall  or 
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vestibule  for  introduction,  dining-room  and  parlour,  the  chamber 
in  which  the  heart  finds  rest ;  and  then  enclosing  a  'step  out  into 
the  garden,  and  a  farewell  in  pleasure.  We  are  persuaded  that  the 
modern  method,  wliich  has  refused  to  concede  anything  to  the 
hearers  in  aptitude  or  ignorance,  which  has  treated  texts,  for  the 
most  part,  as  mere  themes,  has  usually  ended — it  must  always  end, 
if  the  congregation  be  very  large — in  turning  the  memory  into  a 
jumble,  oUa podrida,  or  lumber  room,  a  something  where  nothing  is 
arranged,  and  where  the  hearer  usually  finds  himself  too  lazy  and 
inert  to  attempt  the  task.  Of  course  the  power  to  marshal  all  the 
matters  suggested  by  a  text  into  order  and  architecture,  and  to  give 
to  that  order  newness  and  impressiveness,  must  depend  on  the  fresh¬ 
ness  in  the  preacher's  own  mind.  A  sermon  with  the  most  admir¬ 
able  and  symmetrical  skeleton  of  arrangement,  may  be  a  dry  and  bony 
business  afier  all,  but  let  us  look  at  some  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  texts, 
and  his  mode  of  treating  them.  In  that  day  there  shall  be  upon  the 
“  bells  of  the  houses  Holiness  unto  the  Lord."  The  title  of  this  ser¬ 
mon  is  A  Veal  of  Bells,  Three  heads. — I.  Let  us  hear  the  horses' 
bells.  II.  Let  us  commend  their  music.  HI.  Let  us’go  home  and 
tune  our  bells.  I.  The  bells  of  the  horses  speak  of  j)ower,  holiness, 
pleasure,  journeying,  merchandise,  toil ;  such  are  the  uses  of  horses. 
These  are  the  things  of  which  their  bells  speak.  2.  Their  music  is 
commended  for  loudness,  clearness,  constancy,  universality,  divinely 
long.  Then  comes  the  application.  3.  Go  home  and  tunc  your 
bells.  There  is  the  chamber-bell,  the  kitchen-bell,  the  shop-bell, 
the  visiting-bell.  All  plain  and  broken  with  i)ithy  and  sweet  re¬ 
marking  which  must  have  made  the  sermon  very  pleasant  and  good, 
we  should  think,  to  the  listeners.  Another  striking  sermon.  The 
Cedars  of  Lebanon,  The  text,  The  trees  of  the  Lord  are  full  of 
“  sap,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  which  He  hath  ])lanted."  We  have,  I., 
The  absence  of  all  human  culture.  I.  The  Lord's  trees  owe  their 
planting  entirely  to  Him.  2.  They  are  not  dependent  upon  man 
for  their  watering.  3.  No  mortal  might  protects  them.  4.  They 
preserve  a  sublime  indifference  to  human  gaze.  5.  Their  exaltation 
is  all  for  God,  not  for  man.  G.  The  cedars  of  Lebanon  arc  indepen¬ 
dent  of  man  in  their  expectations.  II.  The  cedars  of  Lebanon  are 
a  glorious  display  of  Divine  care.  I.  In  the  abundance  of  their 
supply.  2.  They  are  always  green.  3.  Observe  the  grandeur  and 
size  of  these  trees,  and  note  next  their  fragrance.  5.  Attentively 
think  upon  the  perpetuity  of  these  cedars.  G.  Notice  these  cedars 
are  very  venerable.  III.  The  fulness  of  the  living  principle.  I. 
Full  of  sap — this  is  vitally  necessary.  2.  Essentially  mysterious. 
3.  Radically  secret.  4.  Permanently  active.  5.  Externally  opera¬ 
tive.  6.  Abundantly  to  be  desired.  One  of  the  earliest  of  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  sermons  is,  for  its  exquisite  beauty,  among  the  most 
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noticeable,  The  Peculiar  Sleep  of  the  Beloved.  “He  givetli  His 
beloved  sleep/’  After  a  sublime  exordium,  there  is  I.  A  miraculous 
sleep.  God's  special  dispensations  of  rest  to  troubled  believers.  II. 

THE  SLEEP  OF  A  QUIET  CONSCIENCE. 

I  think  most  of  you  saw  that  splendid  picture,  in  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Iloyal  Academy — the  Sleep  of  Argyle — where  he  lay  slumbering 
on  the  very  morning  before  his  execution.  You  saw  some  noblemen 
standing  there,  looking  at  him,  almost  with  compunction  ;  the  jailer  is 
there,  with  his  keys  rattling ;  but  positively  the  man  sleeps,  though 
tomorrow  rooming  his  head  shall  be  severed  from  his  body,  and  a  man 
shall  hold  it  up,  and  say,  “  This  was  the  head  of  a  traitor.’*  Ue  slept 
because  he  had  a  quiet  conscience  :  for  he  hud  done  no  wrong.  Then 
look  at  Peter.  Did  you  ever  notice  that  remarkable  j)a?sage,  where  it 
is  said  that  Herod  intended  to  bring  out  Peter  on  the  morrow ;  but, 
behold,  as  Peter  was  sleeping  between  two  guards,  the  angel  smote 
him  ?  Sleeping  between  two  guards!  when  on  the  morrow  he  was  to  be 
crucified  or  slain  !  He  cared  not,  for  his  heart  was  clear ;  he  had  com¬ 
mitted  no  ill.  He  could  say,  “If  it  be  right  to  serve  God  or  man, 
judge  ye;”  and,  therefore,  he  laid  him  down  and  8le])t.  0  sirs  !  do  ye 

know'  what  the  s^eep  of  a  qicet  conscience  is  ?  Have  you  ever  stood 
out  and  been  the  butt  c)f  calumny — pelted  by  all  men  ;  the  object  of 
scorn — the  laugh,  the  song  of  the  drunkard  ?  And  have  ye  known 
what  it  is,  after  all,  to  sleep,  as  if  you  cared  for  nothing,  because  your 
heart  w’as  pare  ?  Ah  !  ye  who  are  in  debt — ah  !  ye  who  are  dishonest 
— ah  !  ye  who  love  not  God,  and  love  not  Christ — I  w'onder  ye  can 
sleep,  for  sin  doth  put  pricking  thorns  in  the  pillow.  Sin  puts  a  dag¬ 
ger  in  a  man’s  bed,  so  that  whichever  w’ay  he  turns  it  pricks  him.  But 
a  quiet  conscience  is  the  sw’cetest  music  that  can  lull  the  soul  to  sleep. 
The  demon  of  restlessness  docs  not  come  to  that  man’s  bed  who  has  a 
quiet  conscience — a  conscience  right  with  God — who  can  sing — 

With  the  world,  myself,  and  thee, 

I,  ere  1  sleep,  at  peace  shall  be. 

“  So  he  giveth  his  beloved  sleep.” 

But  let  me  tell  you  who  have  no  knowledge  of  your  election  in 
Christ  Jesus,  no  trust  in  the  ransom  of  a  Saviour’s  blood — you,  who 
have  never  been  called  by  the  Holy  Ghost — you,  who  never  w'ere  re¬ 
generated  and  born  again — let  ire  tell  you  that  you  do  not  know'  this 
slumber.  You  may  say  your  conscience  is  quiet ;  you  may  say  you  do 
no  man  any  WTong,  and  that  you  believe  at  the  bar  of  God  you  shall 
have  little  to  account  for.  But,  sirs,  you  know  you  have  sinned  ;  and 
your  virtues  cannot  atone  for  your  vices.  You  know  that  the  soul  that 
sinneth,  if  it  sins  but  once,  must  die.  If  the  picture  has  a  single  llaw', 
it  is  not  a  perlect  one.  If  ye  have  sinned  but  once,  ye  shall  be 
damne<l  for  it,  unless  ye  have  something  to  take  aw'ay  that  one  sin. 
Ye  do  not  know  this  sleep,  but  the  Christian  does,  for  all  his  sins  were 
numWed  on  the  “  scape-goat’s  head  of  old.”  Christ  has  died  for  ail 
his  sins,  however  great  or  enormous  ;  and  there  is  not  now'  a  sin  writ* 
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ten  a^jainst  him  in  the  Book  of  God.  **  I,  even  saya  God,  ‘*am  bo 
that  blotteth  out  thy  transgressions  for  my  name’s  sake,  and  I  will  not 
remember  thy  sins.”  Now  thou  mayest  sleep;  for  “  so  he  giveth  his 
beloved  sleep.” 


III.  THE  SLEEP  OF  CONTENTMENT. 

In  my  reverie,  as  I  was  on  the  border  of  the  land  of  dreams,  mo- 
tbought  I  w'as  in  a  castle.  Around  its  massive  walls  there  ran  a  deep 
moat.  AVatchmen  paced  the  walls  both  day  and  night.  It  was  a  fine 
old  fortress,  bidding  defiance  to  the  foe;  but  I  was  not  happy  in  it.  I 
thought  I  lay  upon  a  couch  ;  but  scarcely  had  I  closed  my  eyes,  ere  a 
trumpet  blew,  “  To  arms!  To  arms  !  ”  and  when  the  danger  was  over¬ 
past  I  lay  me  down  again.  To  arms  !  To  arras  !  ”  once  more  re¬ 
sounded,  and  again  I  started  up.  Never  could  I  rest.  I  thought  I 
had  my  armour  on,  and  moved  about  perpetually  clad  in  mail,  rushing 
each  hour  to  the  castlo  top,  aroused  by  some  fresh  alarm.  At  one 
time  a  foe  was  coming  from  the  west ;  at  another,  from  the  cast.  I 
thought  I  had  a  treasure  somewhere  down  in  some  deep  part  of  the 
castle,  and  all  my  care  was  to  guard  it.  I  dreaded,  I  feared,  1  trembled 
lest  it  should  be  taken  from  me.  I  awoke,  and  I  thought  I  would  not 
live  in  such  a  tower  as  that  for  all  its  grandeur.  It  was  the  castle  of 
discontent,  the  castle  of  ambition,  in  which  man  never  rests.  It  is  ever 
“  To  arms!  To  arms  I  To  arms!  There  is  a  foe  hero  or  a  foe  there, 
llis  dear-loved  treasure  must  be  guarded.  Sleep  never  crossed  the 
drawbridge  of  the  castle  of  discontent.  Then  I  thought  I  would  sup¬ 
plant  it  by  another  reverie.  I  was  in  a  cottage.  It  was  in  what  poets 
call  a  beautiful  and  pleasant  place,  but  I  cared  not  for  that,  I  had  no 
treasure  in  the  world,  save  one  sparkling  jewel  on  my  breast ;  and  1 
thought  I  put  my  hand  on  that  and  went  to  sleep,  nor  did  I  wake  till 
morning  light.  That  treasure  w^as  a  quiet  conscience  and  the  love  of  God 
— “  the  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding.”  1  slept  because  I  slept 
in  the  house  of  content,  satisfied  with  what  I  had.  Go  ye,  over-reacli- 
ing  misers,  go  ye,  grasping,  ambitious  men !  I  envy  not  your  life  of  in¬ 
quietude.  The  sleep  of  statesmen  is  often  broken ;  the  dream  of  tin* 
miser  is  always  evil ;  the  sleep  of  the  man  who  loves  gain  is  never 
hearty;  but  God  ^‘giveth,”  by  contentment,  ‘Miis  beloved  sleep.” 

IV.  The  sleep  of  quietness  as  to  the  future.  V.  The  sleep  of 
security.  ^  I.  The  sleep  of  a  hap|)y  dismission. 

But  we  intended  to  refer  especially  to  Mr.  Spurgeon^s  mode  of  divi¬ 
sion.  The  Lord  the  Liberator,  from  the  text,  T!ic  Lord  looseth  the 
prisoners.*^  The  text  suggested  to  the  preacher  to  go  through  the  corri¬ 
dors  of  the  great-world  jirisonin  which  prisoners  were  confined.  I.  The 
common  prison — tlic  ward  of  sin.  JI.  he  solitary  cell — the  place  ol 
penitence,  where  was  a  secret  spring,  called  faith,  which,  it  a  man 
could  touch,  he  could  go  forth.  III.  The  silent  cell,  where  he  met 
with  people  who  could  not  pray.  IV.  The  cell  of  ignorance.  V. 
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The  prison  of  habit.  VI.  The  hard-labour  room.  VII.  The  low 
dungeon  of  dcspondencv.  VIIT.  The  inner  prison,  the  hold  of 
despair.  IX.  The  de\iFs  tortiirc-chambcr.  X.  The  condemned 
cell.  Ingeniousness — this  is  the  characteristic  of  most  of  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  divisions.  Ingeniousness,  which  determines  to  travel 
through  all  the  words  or  syllables  of  a  text,  and  make  each  yield  a 
variety  of  suggestions  to  his  hearers.  Sometimes  hismoile  of  preach¬ 
ing  has  a  special  singularity.  /  have  sinned  is  a  sermon  with  seven 
texts — and  yet  hut  one.  It  repeats  itself  seven  times  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  I.  The  hardened  siinier — Pharaoh  says,  / 11. 
Tlie  same  confession  is  made  by  the  double-minded  man,  Balaam — / 
have  sinned .  Ill.  The  insincere  man,  Saul — I  hare  sinned.  IV. 
The  doubtful  penitent — Achan.  V.  It  is  the  expression  of  the  re¬ 

pentance  of  despair — Judas.  VI.  Also  of  the  repentance  of  the  saint 
Job.  Vll.  It  is  the  blessed  confession  of  the  prodigal.  Such  is 
the  outline  of  the  sermon  with  seven  texts.  One  of  his  sermons  is 
headed,  H  ar  !  ff  ar  !  War  !  The  text  Fight  the  Lord's  Battles." 
The  third  head  is  devoted  to  the  reading  the  articles  of  war,  the 
regulations  of  the  code  martial — which  are  these.  Regulation  L, 
No  communication  or  union  with  the  enemy.  IT.  No  quarler  to  be 
given  or  taken.  III.  No  weajmns  or  ammunition  taken  from  the 
enemy  arc  to  be  us(*(l  by  Lmamiel's  soldiers,  but  are  to  be  utterly 
burned  by  lire.  IV.  No  fear,  trembling,  or  cowardice.  V.  Xo 
slumbering,  rest,  ease,  or  surrender.  Then  there  follow'  seven  pos¬ 
tures  for  the  Christian  soldier. — 1.  Down  upon  both  knees,  hands 
up,  and  eyes  up.  11.  Feet  fast,  hands  still,  and  eyes  up.  111. 
Quick  inarch,  continually  going  forward.  JV.  Going  through 
vanity  fair — eyes  shut,  ears  shut,  heart  shut.  V.  Feet  linn,  sword 
in  hand,  eyes  open,  watch  every  feint  he  makes,  and  watch  your 
opportunity  to  let  lly  at  him,  sword  in  hand.  VI.  Hands  wide 
open,  heart  w  ide  open,  heljnng  our  brethren.  VII.  Patient  waiting. 
Go  home  and  put  yourselves  through  this  form  of  drill.  This  mode  of 
dividing  texts,  of  course,  w  ill  not  commend  itself  to  many  readers  and 
preachers.  But,  as  w  e  have  said,  Mr.  Spurgeon's  thought  is,  to  preach, 
lie  is  perhaps  what  w  onld|l)e  called  a  dcsuitoryjpreacher.  In  the  course 
of  his  sermon,  he  seeks  to  hold  up  his  text  so  tliat  it  is  made  to  reflect 
many  lights.  Sometimes  his  sermons  seem  more  topical,  more  the 
treatment  of  a  subject.  No  sermon  or  text  will  give  any  idea  of 
the  whole  preacher.  In  the  volumes  hefor(‘  us  there  is  every 
variety ;  but  it  is  plain  that  he  does  prefer  that  (plaint  old  Puritan 
method.  Many  o!  his  litb‘s  and  treatments  strike  us  exactly 
as  the  witty,  pithy  ways  of  thought  of  that  greatly  beloved  old 
Puritan,  Thomas  Brooks.  'Die  sermon  entitled  A  Bundle  of 
Myrrh :  text,  “  A  bundle  of  myrrh  is  my  wdl-beloved  unto  me," 
is  treated  exactly  as  old  Brooks  would  have  treated  it.  Jesus  Christ 
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isi  like  a  buntlle  of  myrrh.  I.  Precious ;  a  very  valuable  tlru<<. 
II.  Pleasant.  HI.  Perfuming.  lY.  Preserving.  V.  A  disinfectant. 
VI.  A  cure.  Yll.  A  beautilier.  Ylll.  It  was  connected  with  sacri¬ 
fice,  incense,  &:c.  Another  sermon,  entitled  Nothing  hut  leaves , 
suggests — 1.  Those  who  follow  the  sign  and  know  nothing  of  the 
substance.  II.  Those  who  have  oj)iMioii  without  faith.  III.  Talk 
without  feeling.  IV.  Regrets  with  repentance.  V.  Resolves  with¬ 
out  action.  The  Broken.  Column  is  tin*  title  of  a  sermon  on  the 
text,  ‘^And  another  said,  Ijord,  I  will  follow  'fliee,^^  but  the  broken 
text  itself  instantly  pn'aehes  the  sermon.  It  is  interesting  merely  to 
run  over  the  titles  alone  of  very  many  of  the  sermons.  1  Corin¬ 
thians  vii.  20 — 31,  is  A  Drama  in  Five  ActSy  **  So  he  paid  the  fare 
“  thereof.^'  Travelling  F^xpenses  on  Deo  great  Roads.  A  text  from 
.fob  gives  a  sermon  from  a  rush.  Satan  considering  the  Saints ; 
The  Barleg  field  on  Fire  ;  The  Fierced  One  pierces  the  heart ;  Frost 
and  Thaiv ;  Secret  Sins  driven  out  hi/  Stinging  Hornets  ;  The  Root 
that  heareth  Wormwood;  Have  yon  forgotten  Him  Am  1  sought 
out  ?  Tell  it  all ;  A  Bottle  in  the  Smoke;  Lions  lacking ;  The  chil¬ 
dren  satisfied )  &c.,  &c.  So,  did  space  permit,  we  might  note  down 
very  many,  arresting  in  the  text,  strikingly  suggestive  in  the  mode  of 
application,  and  running  through  many  moods  of  tender  and  ellective 
appeals  to  the  conscience  in  their  titles  or  designations.  Put  we  should 
convey  quite  a  wrong  impression  of  th(‘.  preacher  if  we  implied  by 
this  that  these  sermons  have  only  this  varying  m.annerism.  Mr. 
Spurgeon  has  a  theological  .sy.stmn  :  he  knows  what  he  believes,  and 
many  of  his  sermons  have  an  accumulative  breadth  and  height  of 
theological  building  and  furniture.  Some  of  them  m.ay  be  called 
even  massive  presentations  of  religious  truth  and  knowledge.  We 
have  before  remarked  upon  the  fact  that  from  the  time  he  began  to 
preach,  a  boy  almost,  the  scheme  of  Christian  truth  [)resentcd  itself 
before  his  eyes  with  such  singular  distinctness.  The  later  volumes 
of  his  sermons,  of  course,  as  might  be  expected,  unfold  this;  still,  ifi 
many  instances,  we  might  refer  to  many  of  th(‘se  sermons  as  pieces  of 
plain  talk,  yet  dealing  in  a  masterly  manner  witli  the  reasonings  of 
theolosTY ;  exhibitions  of  truth  which  could  not  be  listened  to  with- 
out  revealing  the  dcptlis  and  heights  of  argument  and  experience 
involved  in  the  Cliristian  system.  Some  amongst  us  who  think  that 
Christian  truth  is  not  so  much  a  seientilie  and  dogmatic  form  as  a 
free  and  spiritual  life,  may  be  disposed  to  underrate,  even  depreciate 
and  decry,  this  aspect  in  which  the  great  pn'achcr  [iresents  hiinsclt. 
We  may  be  sure,  however,  that  a  large  amount  of  his  power  is  in 
what  may  be  called  his  dogmatism,  'fhe  unhesitating  certainty  with 
which  he  expresses  himself,  whatever  doubts,  whatever  casuistries  or 
reasonings  he  ever  may  have  been  the  subject  of,  he  apparently  never 
entertains  his  people  with  them.  His  spoken  words  arc  all  firm  as  a 
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rock ;  to  himself  his  truths  seems  certain ;  and  its  various  parts 
harmonious  and  consistent.  The  volumes  before  us,  running  through 
twelve  years  of  a  young  man’s  history,  arc  perfectly  synthetic.  It 
would  not  seem  that  he  is  ignorant  at  all,  at  any  rate  of  the  popul  r 
forms  of  the  thoughts  and  theories  which  have  disturbed  the  repose 
of  faith  in  so  many  minds  during  these  eventful  years.  It  would  be 
a  sin  to  say  of  him  that  he  is  a  preacher  merely  by  rote,  llis  pecu¬ 
liar  moral  qualities  make  it  certain  that  he  must  see  the  grounds  of 
the  earthquake  which  shook  so  many  houses  of  faith  to  their  very 
foundations ;  yet  the  shock  seems  never  to  have  come  nigh  him. 
Tliis  theology  some,  regarding  it  at  a  distance,  might  perhaps  call 
hard  ;  but  assuredly  the  traces  of  a  hard  and  untender  nature  arc 
not  in  these  volumes:  rather,  of  a  very  tender  and  morally  ailect  ion- 
ate  one.  lie  always  stands  by  the  great  truth  of  the  atonement,  and 
cries.  Believe  I  With  a  certainordcr^of  refining  and  luxurious  doubting 
and  disbelieving,  to  which  it  seems  also  certain  too  much  deference 
has  been  paid  by  preachers,  he  has  no  sympathy.  AVe  should  expose 
him,  we  arc  aware,  to  the  contempt  of  many  if  we  were  to  say  of 
him,  he  only  has  contempt  for  it.  However  that  may  be,  it  seems 
certain  that  his  theology  is  not  reared  from  moods  and  feelings  alone, 
but  is  wrought  out  on  the  strong  anvil  of  a  forcible  and  sagacious 
intelligence ;  and  it  is  perhaps  true  in  his  instance  that  hard,  inces¬ 
sant,  and  imperative  work  has  kept  him  from  handling  very  closely 
those  refining  and  fastidious  fears  of  the  intellectual  nature  which 
have  stung  and  w’onndcd  many  so  fearfully.  AVe  believe  that  work 
has  kept  him  firmly  to  his  principles,  and  has  no  doubt  answered  to 
him  those  questions  which  must  be  answered  to  every  man,  and 
answered  in  the  afilrmative,  if  he  would  be  happy  and  find  a  heart 
at  rest,  and  a  tongue  entirely  free. 

\Vc  have  referred  to  the  manifoldnessof  this  speech;  a  flow’ of  talk, 
a  happy  arrangement,  an  impressive  manner,  do  not  of  themselyes 
complete  and  constitute  eloquence ;  eloquence,  in  a  great  preacher, 
must  be  like  a  many-coloured  garden,  or  it  tires.  Especially  arc 
there  some  kinds  of  more  ordinary  eloquence  which  surfeit  and  cloy. 
Mr.  Spurgeon  touches  many  strings ;  aphorism  and  anecdote,  coarse, 
quaint,  oulragcously  grotesque;  then  again,  quiet,  subjective,  pro¬ 
foundly  tender  and  subdued,  snatches  from  unexpected  poets,  strains 
of  household  songs,  come  lilting  along,  with  troo])s  of  quotation 
from  all  the  sacred  poets  ;  versicles  of  hymns  by  wholesale,  giving 
a  chorus  to  his  own  feelings  and  a  relief  to  the  feelings  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Travels  to  and  fro  in  England  are  always  furnishing  him  with 
stories  of  persons  and  places.  Anecdotes,  humorous  or  pathetic; 
gushes  of  rich  poetic  description,  sometimes  a  sublime,  sustained 
exordium  ;  vehement,  passionate,  overwhelming  peroration.  Ihcy 
must  have  strange  scenes,  one  thinks,  sometimes  at  the  Tabernacle. 
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It  must  have  been  a  fine  moment  when,  j)rcacliing  a  new  year’s  ser¬ 
mon  from  tlie  text,  ‘^To  Him  be  glory  both  now  and  for  ever, 
amen,’^  tlie  invocations  of  the  ])reaclier  were  met  and  responded  to 
by  tlie  massive  thousands,  thuiulcring  back  to  him  again  and  again 
their  loud  Aniens  at  the  close  of  each  passage. 

Perhaps  our  readers  will  be  pleased  if  we  make  a  brief  catena  of 
passages  illustrating  the  variety  of  style  to  which  we  have  referred. 
Tenderness  has  not  always  been  supposed  to  be  a  considerable  attri¬ 
bute  of  the  ])rcacher,  yet  manifold  pages  contain  tenderest  expres¬ 
sions.  The  first  extract  is  from  a  sermon  on  **  The  rain  is 

‘'over  and  gone,”  &c. 

THE  DYING  DAY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  A  SPRING  DAT. 

The  time  is  coming  to  us  all,  when  wc  shall  lie  upon  our  dying  beds. 
Oh  !  long-expected  day,  hasten  and  come  !  The  best  thing  a  Christian 
can  do  is  to  die — and  be  with  Christ,  wdiich  is  far  better.  Well,  when 
we  shall  lie  upon  our  beds  panting  out  our  life  we  shall  remember  that 
then  the  winter  is  past  for  ever.  No  more  now  of  this  world’s  trials 
and  troubles.  The  rain  is  over  and  gone;  ”  no  more  stormy  doubts, 
no  more  dark  days  of  affliction.  “The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth,” 
Christ  is  giving  to  the  dying  saint  some  of  the  foretastes  of  heaven ;  the 
angels  are  throwing  over  the  w’alls  some  of  the  flowers  of  Paradise. 
We  have  come  to  the  land  Beulah,  w’c  sit  down  in  beds  of  spices,  and 
can  almost  see  the  celestial  city  on  the  hill  tops,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
narrow  stream  of  death.  “  The  time  of  the  singing  of  the  birds  is 
come ;  ”  angelic  songs  are  heard  in  the  sick-chamber.  The  heart 
sings  too,  and  midnight  melodies  cheer  the  quiet  entrance  of  the  grave. 
“  Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  1  will  fear 
no  evil,  for  thou  art  w’ith  me.”  Those  arc  sweet  birds  w  hich  sing  in 
the  groves  by  the  side  of  the  river  Jordan.  Now  it  is  that  “the  voice 
of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land;”  calm,  peaceful  and  quiet,  the  soul 
rests  in  the  consciousness  that  there  is  no  condemnation  to  him  that  is 
in  Christ  Jesus.  Now  does  “  the  fig  tree  put  forth  her  green  figs;  ”  tho 
first  fruits  of  heaven  are  plucked  and  eaten  w  hile  wc  are  on  earth. 
Now’  do  the  very  vines  of  lieaven  give  forth  a  smell  that  can  be  per¬ 
ceived  by  love.  Look  forward  to  your  death,  yc  that  are  believers  in 
Christ,  with  great  joy.  Expect  it  as  your  spring  tide  of  life,  the  tinio 
when  your  real  summer  shall  come,  and  your  w  inter  shall  be  over  for 
ever. 

One  distant  glimpse  my  eager  passion  fires ! 

Jesus!  to  thee  my  longing  soul  aspires ! 

When  shall  1  hear  thy  voice  divinely  say. 

Rise  up  my  love,  my  fair  one  come  away. 

Come  meet  thy  Saviour  bright  and  glorious 
O’er  sin  and  death  and  hell  victorious. 

THE  OLD,  OLD  STORY, - “  TELL  IT.” 

And  yet,  again,  Christian,  if  this  be  true  that  there  is  an  atonement 
made  for  sin,  tell  itj  tell  it,  fell  it,  “  Wc  cannot  all  preach,”  say  you; 
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no,  but  tell  it,  tell  it.  “  I  could  not  prepare  a  sermon ;  tell  it ;  toll  out 
the  story ;  tell  out  the  mystery  and  wonder  of  Christ’s  love.  “  But  1 
should  never  get  a  congregation;”  tell  it  in  your  house;  tell  it  by  the 
fireside.  **  But  1  have  none  but  little  children ;  ”  tell  it  to  your  children, 
and  let  them  know  the  sweet  mystery  of  the  cross,  and  the  blessed  history 
of  him  who  lived  and  died  for  sinners.  Tell  ity  for  you  know  not  into 
what  ears  you  may  speak.  Tell  it  often ^  for  thus  you  will  have  the 
better  hope  that  you  may  turn  sinners  to  Christ*  Lacking  talent, 
lacking  the  graces  of  oratory,  be  glad  that  you  lack  these,  and  glory  in 
your  infirmity  that  the  power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  you,  but  do  toll  it. 
Sometimes  there  are  some  of  our  young  men  get  preaching  who  had 
better  hold  their  tongues,  but  there  are  many  others  w  ho  have  gifts  and 
abilities  which  they  might  use  for  Christ,  but  who  vseem  t(»nguc-lied. 

I  have  often  said  that  if  you  get  a  young  man  to  join  a  rifle  corps, 
he  has  got  something  to  do,  and  he  puts  his  heart  in  it ;  but  if  you  get 
the  same  young  man  to  join  a  church,  well,  his  name  is  in  the  book, 
and  he  has  been  baptized,  and  so  on,  and  he  thinks  he  has  nothing  more 
to  do  with  it.  AVliy,  brethren,  1  do  not  like  to  have  members  of  the 
church  who  1‘eel  they  can  throw  the  responsibility  on  a  few  of  us  while 
they  tboms(dvcR  sit  still.  That  is  not  the  way  to  win  battles.  If  at 
'Waterloo  some  nine  out  of  ten  of  our  soldiers  had  said,  “  Well, 
we  need  not  light ;  we  will  leave  the  fighting  to  the  few,  there 
they  are ;  let  them  go  and  do  it  all.”  Why,  if  they  had  said  that, 
they  would  very  soon  have  all  been  cut  in  pieces.  They  must  every  one 
of  them  take  their  turns,  horse  and  foot  and  artillery;  men  who  were 
light-armed,  and  men  of  all  kinds;  they  must  each  march  to  the  fray  ; 
yes,  and  even  the  guards,  if  they  arc  held  back  as  a  reserve  to  the  lust, 
yet  they  must  be  called  for, — “  flp,  guanls,  and  at  ’em  ;  ”  and  if  there 
are  any  of  you  here  that  are  old  men  and  women  and  think  you  are 
like  the  guards,  and  ought  to  be  spared  the  heavy  conflict,  yet  up  and 
at  them,  for  now  the  world  needs  you  all,  and  since  Christ  has  bought 
you  with  his  blood,  I  beseech  you  be  not  content  till  you  have  fought 
for  him,  and  have  been  victorious  through  his  name.  Tell  it ;  tell  it ; 
tell  it  ;  with  voice  of  thunder  tell  it ;  yea,  with  many  voices  mingling 
together  as  the  sound  of  many  waters ;  tell  it  till  the  dw’cllers  in  the 
remotest  wilderness  shall  hear  the  sound  thereof.  Tell  it  till  there 
shall  be  ne’er  a  cot  upon  the  mountain  where  it  is  not  known,  ne’er  a 
ship  upon  the  sea  where  the  story  has  not  been  told.  2'ell  it  till  there 
is  never  a  dark  alley  that  has  not  been  illuminated  by  its  light,  nor  a 
loathsome  den  which  has  not  b('en  cleansed  by  its  power.  Tell  oi  t  the 
story  that  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly. 

HF.  nnoroiiT  me  ur. 

I  thought  I  saw  just  now' before  my  eyes  a  dark  and  horrible  pit,  and 
down  deep  below,  where  the  eye  could  not  reach,  lay  a  being  broken  in 
pieces,  w'hose  groans  and  bowlings  pierced  the  awful  darkness  and 
amazed  my  ears.  Methought  I  saw  a  bright  one  fl}*  from  the  highest 
heaven,  und  in  an  instant  dive  into  that  black  darkness  till  he  w'as  lost 
and  buried  in  it.  I  w  aited  for  a  moment  and  to  my  mind’s  eye  I 
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two  spirits  rising  from  the  horrid  deep,  with  arms  entwined,  as  though 
one  was  bearing  up  the  other.  I  saw  them  emerge  from  the  gloom,  I 
heard  the  fairest  of  them  say,  as  ho  mounted  into  light,  “  I  have  loved 
thee,  and  given  myself  for  thee.”  And  1  heard  the  other  say,  who  was 
that  poor  broken  one  just  now,  “  I  was  foolish  and  ignorant,  I  was  as 
a  beast  before  thee.”  Ere  I  could  write  the  words  both  spirits  had 
risen  into  mid-air,  and  I  heard  one  of  them  say  “  Thou  shalt  be  with 
me  in  Paradise,”  and  the  other  wdiispered  “Nevertheless  I  am  con¬ 
tinually  with  thee.”  As  they  mounted  higher,  I  heard  one  say,  “  None 
shall  pluck  thee  out  of  my  hand,”  and  1  heard  the  other  say  Thou 
boldest  me  by  my  right  hand.”  As  still  they  rose  they  continued  the 
loving  dialogue.  “I  will  guide  thee  with  mine  eye,”  said  the  bright 
one ;  the  other  answered  “  Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  th}*  counsel.” 
'fliey  reached  the  bright  clouds  that  separate  earth  from  heaven,  and  as 
they  parted  to  make  way  for  the  glorious  One,  he  said,  “  I  will  give 
thee  to  sit  upon  my  throne  even  as  I  have  overcome,  and  sit  upon  my 
Father’s  throne,”  and  the  other  answered,  “  And  tlioii  shalt  afterward 
receive  me  to  glory.’*  Lo  the  clouds  closed  their  doors,  aud  they  were 
gone.  Methought  again  they  opened,  and  I  saw  those  two  spirits 
soaring  onward  beyond  stars,  and  sun,  aud  moon;  right  up  beyoud 
principalities  and  powers;  on,  beyond  cherubim  and  seraphim;  right 
on  beyond  every  name  that  is  named,  until  in  that  ineHable  brightness, 
dark  with  unsullerable  light,  the  awful  glory  of  the  Deity  w’hom  eye 
cdimot  sec,  both  those  spirits  were  lost,  and  there  came  the  sound  of 
joyous  hallelujahs  from  the*  spirits  which  arc  before  the  throne.  May 
it  be  your  lot  and  mine  thus  to  be  brought  up,  for  w'e  are  thus  fallen  ; 
may  it  be  ours  to  be  thus  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven,  for  we  m‘e 
thus  broken  and  cast  down  into  the  lowest  hell  by  nature.  God  give 
us  faith  in  Christ.  Faith  in  Christ — that  is  the  link,  the  bond,  the  tie, 
“  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved.”  “  Lord,  I 
believe,  help  thou  mine  unbelief.” 


THE  PEN"  THAT  WUOTE  PAliADlSE  LOST.” 

Oh  I  what  poor  little  things  we  are,  aud  yet  we  think  we  do  so  much. 
The  pen  might  say,  “  I  wrote  Milton’s  Paradise  LostP  Ah  !  poor  pen  ! 
thou  couldst  not  have  made  a  dot  to  an  “  i,”  or  a  cross  to  a  “  t,”  if 
Milton’s  hand  had  not  moved  thee.  The  ])rcacher  could  do  nothing  if 
God  had  not  helped  him.  The  axe  might  cry,  “  1  have  felled  forests ;  J 
have  made  the  cedar  bow  its  head,  and  laid  the  stalwart  oak  in  the 
dust.”  No,  thou  didst  not ;  for  if  it  had  not  been  for  tho  arm  which 
wielded  thee,  even  a  bramble  would  have  been  too  much  for  thee  to 
cut  down.  Shall  the  sword  say,  “I  won  the  victory;  I  shed  tho 
blood  of  the  mighty  ;  I  caused  the  shield  to  he  cast  away  ?  ”  No,  it 
was  the  w’arrior,  who  with  his  courage  and  might  made  thee  of  service 
in  the  battle,  but  apart  from  this  thou  art  less  tlian  nothing.  In  all 
that  God  doth  by  us,  let  us  continue  to  give  him  the  praise,  so  shall  he 
continue  his  presence  with  our  efforts,  otherwise  he  will  take  from  us 
his  smile,  and  so  we  shall  be  left  as  weak  men. 
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THROUOn  HIM  WERE  ALL  THINGS. 

Through  him  were  all  things,  from  the  high  archangel  who  sings  his 
praises  in  celestial  notes,  down  to  the  cricket  chirping  on  the  hearth. 
The  same  finger  paints  the  rainbow  and  the  wing  of  the  butterfly.  He 
who  dyes  the  gagments  of  evening  in  all  the  colours  of  heaven,  has 
covered  the  kingcup  with  gold,  and  lit  up  the  glowworm’s  lamp.  From 
yonder  ponderous  mountain,  piercing  the  clouds,  dowm  to  that  minute 
grain  of  dust  in  the  summer’s  threshing-floor — all  things  through  him 
are.  Let  but  God  withdraw  the  emanations  of  his  divine  pow  er,  and 
ever}*thing  would  melt  away  as  the  foam  upon  the  sea  melts  into  the 
wave  which  bore  it.  Nothing  could  stand  an  instant  if  the  divine 
foundation  were  removed.  If  he  should  shake  the  pillars  of  the  world, 
the  whole  temple  of  creation  falls  to  ruin,  and  its  very  dust  is  blown 
away.  A  dreary  waste,  a  silent  emptiness,  a  voiceless  wilderness  is  all 
which  remaiueth  if  God  withdraw  his  power ;  nay,  even  so  much  as 
this  w’ere  not  if  his  power  should  be  withheld. 

That  nature  is  as  it  is  through  the  energy  of  the  present  God.  If 
the  sun  riseth  every  morning,  and  the  moon  walketh  in  her  brightness 
at  night,  it  is  through  him.  Out  upon  those  men  who  think  that  God 
has  wound  up  the  world,  as  though  it  were  the  clock,  and  has  gone 
away,  leaving  it  to  work  for  itself  apart  from  his  present  hand.  God 
is  present  everywhere — not  merely  present  w^hen  we  tremble  because 
his  thunder  shakes  the  solid  earth,  and  sets  the  heavens  in  a  blaze 
with  lightnings,  but  just  as  much  so  in  the  calm  summer’s  eve,  when 
the  air  so  gently  fans  the  flow’ers,  and  gnats  dance  up  and  dowm  in  the 
last  gleams  of  sunlight.  Men  try  to  forget  the  divine  presence  by 
calling  its  energy  by  strange  names.  They  speak  of  the  power  of 
gravitation;  but  what  is  the  power  of  gravitation  ?  We  know  what  it 
does,  but  what  is  it  ?  Gravitation  is  God’s  own  power.  They  tell  us 
of  mysterious  laws — of  electricity,  and  I  know  not  what.  We  know 
the  laws,  and  let  them  wear  the  names  they  have ;  but  laws  cannot 
operate  without  power.  What  is  the  force  of  nature  r  It  is  a  constant 
emanation  from  the  great  Fountain  of  power,  the  constant  outflowing 
of  God  himself,  the  perpetual  going  forth  of  beams  of  light  from  him 
who  is  “  the  great  Father  of  Lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness, 
neither  shadow'.”  Tread  softly,  be  reverent,  for  God  is  here,  0  mortal, 
as  truly  as  ho  is  in  heaven.  Wherever  thou  art  and  whatever  thou 
lookest  upon,  thou  art  in  God’s  w  orkshop,  w’hero  every  w'heel  is  turned 
by  his  hand.  Everything  is  not  God,  but  God  is  in  everything,  and 
nothing  w'orkoth,  or  even  existeth,  except  by  his  present  pow'cr  and 
might.  **  Of  him,  and  through  him,  are  all  things.” 

TALK  OF  SINNERS.  (Closc  of  a  Seimou.) 

Talk  of  sinners !  Walk  the  streets  by  moonlight,  if  you  dare,  and  you 
will  see  sinners  then.  Watch  w’hen  the  night  is  dark,  and  the  wind  is 
howling,  and  the  picklock  is  grating  in  the  door,  and  you  will  see  sin¬ 
ners  then.  Go  to  yon  jail,  and  walk  through  ^the  wards  and  see  tho 
men  with  heavy’,  overhanging  brows,  men  w’hom  you  would  not  like  to 
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meet  out  at  night,  and  there  are  sinners  there.  Go  to  the  Reformato¬ 
ries,  and  SCO  those  who  have  betrayed  an  early  and  a  juvenile  depravity, 
and  you  will  sec  sinners  there.  Go  across  the  seas  to  the  place  w'here 
a  man  w’ill  gnaw  a  bone  upon  which  is  reeking  human  llesh,  and  there 
is  a  sinner  there.  Go  you  where  you  will,  and  ransack  earth  to  find 
sinners,  for  they  are  common  enough ;  you  may  find  them  in  every 
lane  and  street,  of  every  city  and  town,  and  village  and  hamlet.  It  is 
for  such  that  Jesus  died.  If  you  will  select  me  the  grossest  specimen 
of  humanity,  if  he  be  but  born  of  woman,  1  w  ill  have  hope  of  him  yet, 
because  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  come  to  sinners,  and  Jesus  Christ  is  come 
to  seek  and  to  save  sinners.  Electing  love  has  selected  some  of  the 
worst  to  be  made  the  best.  Redeeming  love  has  bought,  specially  bought, 
many  of  the  worst  to  be  the  reward  of  the  Saviour’s  passion.  Effectual 
grace  calls  out  and  compels  to  come  in  many  of  the  vilest  of  the  vile ; 
and  it  is  therefore  that  I  have  tried  to-night  to  preach  my  Master’s 
love  to  sinners. 

Oh !  by  that  love,  looking  out  of  those  eyes  in  tears ;  oh  !  by  that 
love,  streaming  from  those  wounds  flowing  with  blood;  by  that  faith¬ 
ful  love,  that  strong  love,  that  pure,  disinterested  and  abiding  love; 
oh  !  by  the  heart  and  by  the  bow^els  of  the  Saviour’s  compassion,  I  do 
conjure  you  turn  not  away  as  though  it  w^ero  nothing  to  you ;  but 
believe  on  him  and  you  shall  be  saved.  Trust  your  souls  with  him 
and  he  w  ill  bring  you  to  his  Father’s  right  hand  in  glory  everlasting. 

A  VISTA  VIEW  OF  THE  PAST.  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  us.”) 

I  said  this  text  might  be  read  throe  ways.  Wo  have  read  it  once 
by  laying  stress  upon  the  centre  word.  Now  it  ought  to  bo  read 
looking  backward.  The  w’ord  hitherto  ”  seems  like  a  hand  pointing 
in  that  direction.  Look  back,  look  back.  Tw'enty  years — thirty — 
forty — fifty — sixty — seventy — eighty — “hitherto!”  say  that  each  of 
you.  Through  poverty — through  w’calth — through  sickness — through 
health — at  home — abroad — on  the  land — on  the  sea — in  honour — in 
dishonour — in  perplexity— in  joy— in  trial— in  triumph— in  prayer — 
in  temptation — “  hitherto.”  Put  the  whole  together.  1  like  sometimes 
to  look  dowm  a  long  avenue  of  trees.  It  is  very  delightful  to  gaze  from 
end  to  end  of  the  long  vista,  a  sort  of  leafy  temple  with  its  branching 
pillars  and  its  arches  of  leaves.  Cannot  you  look  dow  n  the  long  aisles 
of  your  years,  look  at  the  green  boughs  of  mercy  overhead,  and  the 
strong  pillars  of  loving-kindness  and  faithfulness  w^hich  bear  your  joys  ? 
Are  there  no  birds  in  yonder  branches  singing  ?  Surely,  there  must  ho 
many.  And  the  bright  sunshine  and  the  blue  sky  are  yonder ;  and  if 
you  turn  round  in  the  far  distance,  you  may  see  heaven’s  brightnesB 
and  a  throne  of  gold.  “  Hitherto !  hitherto !” 

EDDYSTONE  LIOHTHOCSE. 

You  may  have  a  very  strong  faith  in  everything  else  but  Christ,  and 
yet  perish.  There  was  an  architect  who  had  a  plan  for  building  a 
lighthouse  on  the  Eddystone  Rock.  It  quite  satisfied  his  mind,  and  as 
he  sat  by  the  fire  looking  at  his  plans,  he  was  quite  sure  that  no  storm 
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that  ever  came  could  shake  the  building.  He  applied  for  the  contract 
to  build  the  lighthouse,  and  did  build  it,  and  a  very  singular-looking 
place  it  was.  There  were  a  great  many  flags  about  it  and  ornaments, 
and  it  looked  very  promising.  Some  shook  their  heads  a  little,  but  he 
was  very,  very  flrin,  and  said  he  should  like  to  be  in  it  himself  in  the 
w’orst  wind  that  ever  blew.  He  was  in  it  at  the  time  he  wanted  to  be, 
and  he  was  never  heard  of  again,  nor  was  anything  more  ever  seen  of 
his  lighthouse.  The  whole  thing  was  swept  away.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  faith,  only  it  happened  to  be  founded  on  mistaken  principles. 
Now,  sometimes,  because  there  is  a  way  of  talking  which  looks  very 
much  like  assurance,  you  may  say,  “  J  am  not  afraid;  1  never  had  a 
doubt  or  a  fear ;  1  know  it  is  all  right  with  my  soul ;  1  am  not  afraid 
of  the  test  of  the  day  of  judgment.”  Well,  whether  you  wish  it  or 
not,  that  test  for  the  labour  of  your  lighthouse  will  come,  and  if  it 
should  prove  that  you  built  it  yourself,  it  will  be  swept  away,  and  you 
with  it.  Hut  if  your  soul  takes  God’s  Word,  and  reads  that  Word, 
believing  it,  and  being  willing  to  be  taught  its  inward  meaning,— if 
you  take  that  Word  as  it  stands,  and  rest  upon  it,  and  act  upon  it  with 
all  your  heart  and  soul,  the  worst  storm  that  ever  blew  shall  never 
shake  your  rock  and  refuge,  nor  you  either  ;  but  you  shall  be  safe 
when  earth’s  old  columns  bow,  and  all  her  wheels  shall  go  to  wreck 
and  confusion. 

Rest  thou  in  the  Lord  Jehovah.  Depend  on  the  blood  and  righteous¬ 
ness  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  all  that  thou  needest,  and  rest  wholly 
in  him  with  the  whole  weight  of  thy  soul  and  spirit,  and  then  there 
shall  be  no  fear  but  what  thou  shalt  sec  God’s  face  with  acceptance. 

HKAI>S  AND  4,K(iS. 

Oh  I  1  would  that  some  Christians  would  pay  a  little  attention  to 
their  legs,  instead  of  paying  it  all  to  their  heads.  When  children’s 
heads  grow  to9  fast  it  is  a  sign  of  disease,  and  they  get  the  rickets,  or 
water  on  the  brain.  So,  there  are  some  very  sound  brethren,  who  seem 
to  me  to  have  got  some  kind  of  disease,  and  when  they  try  to  walk, 
they  straightw  ay  make  a  tumble  of  it,  because  they  have  paid  so  much 
attention  to  perplexing  doctrinal  view’s,  instead  of  looking,  as  they 
ought  to  have  done,  to  the  practical  part  of  Christiiinity.  By  all  means 
let  us  have  doctrine,  but  by  all  means  let  us  have  precept  too.  By  all 
means  let  us  have  inw  ard  experience,  but  by  all  means  let  us  also  have 
outward  “holiness,  without  which  no  man  can  see  the  Lord.” 

THL  roWEIl  OF  (jiOD. 

What  is  there  which  he  cannot  do }  We  see  but  little  of  God’s 
power  comparatively  in  our  land.  Now’  and  then  there  comes  a  crash 
of  thunder  in  a  storm,  and  w'c  look  up  w’ith  amazement  when  he  sets 
the  heavens  on  a  blaze  with  his  lightning.  But  go,  and  do  business  on 
tlie  deep  waters  ;  let  your  vessel  fly  before  the  howding  hurricane ; 
mark  how  every  staunch  timber  seems  to  crack  as  though  it  w’ere  but 
match-board,  and  the  steady  mast  goes  by  the  board,  and  snaps,  and  is 
broken  to  shivers.  Mark  what  God  dots  when  he  stirs  up  the  great 
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deep,  and  seems  to  bring  heaven  down,  and  lift  the  earth  up  till  the 
elements  mingle  in  a  common  mass  of  tempest.  Then  go  to  the  Alps, 
and  listen  to  the  thunder  of  the  avalanche.  Stand  amazed,  as  you  look 
down  some  grim  precipice,  or  peer  with  awe-struck  wonder  into  the 
blue  mysteries  of  a  crevasse ;  see  the  leaping  cataracts,  and  mark  those 
frozen  seas,  the  glaciers,  as  they  come  sweeping  down  the  mountain 
side ;  stay  awhile  till  a  storm  shall  gather  there,  and  Alp  shall  talk  to 
Alp,  and  those  white  prophetic  heads  shall  seem  to  bow  while  the 
wings  of  tempest  cover  them  !  There  you  may  learn  somethiug  of  the 
power  of  God  amidst  the  crash  of  nature.  If  you  could  have  stood  by 
the  side  of  Dr.  Woolfe,  when  rising  early  one  morning,  ho  went  out  of 
Aleppo,  and  upon  turning  his  head,  saw  that  Aleppo  was  no  more,  it 
having  been  in  a  single  moment  swallowed  up  by  an  eartluiuake,  then 
again  you  might  see  what  God  can  do.  JUit  why  need  I  feebly  reca¬ 
pitulate  w  hat  you  all  know  so  w  ell  ?  Think  of  what  that  Hook  records 
of  his  deeds  of  prow  ess,  wdicn  he  unloosed  the  depths,  and  bade  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  be  broken  up,  that  the  w'hole  w’orld  that 
then  w’as  might  be  covered  wdtli  water.  Think  of  what  ho  did  at  the 
lied  Sea,  when  the  depths  stood  upright  as  an  heap,  for  a  time,  while 
his  people  wont  through,  and  when  afterwards  with  eager  joy  the 
floods  clasped  their  hands,  and  buried  the  foenien  in  the  deep,  never  to 
rise  again  !  Let  such  names  as  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  Sihon,  king  of  the 
Amorites,  and  Sennacherib,  the  mighty,  rise  before  your  recollection, 
and  mark  what  God  has  done  !  Who  Inis  ever  dashed  upon  the  bosses 
of  his  buckler  without  being  wounded  ?  What  irou  has  ho  not  broken  } 
What  spear  has  he  not  shivered  Millions  came  against  him,  hut  by 
the  blast  of  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  they  fell,  or  they  ilew,  like  the 
chart'  before  the  wind.  Let  the  sea  roar,  and  the  fulness  thereof,  but 
the  rocks  stand  still,  and  hurl  oil’  the  weaves  in  flakes  of  foam,  and  so 
doth  God,  when  his  foes  are  most  enraged,  and  passionate,  lie  that 
sitteth  in  the  heavens  doth  laugh  ;  the  Lord  doth  have  them  in  de¬ 
rision  ;  and  he  breaketh  them  in  pieces  without  a  stroke  of  his  baud, 
or  even  the  glance  of  the  eye.  Think,  sinner,  think  of  him  wdth 
whom  thou  contendest.  Hast  thou  an  arm  like  God’s?  Cunst  thou 
thunder  with  a  voice  like  his?  Canst  thou  stamp  with  tliy  foot,  and 
shake  the  mountains?  Canst  thou  touch  the  hills,  and  make  them 
smoke?  Canst  thou  say  to  the  sea,  “  Be  stirred  to  thy  depths,”  or 
canst  thou  call  to  the  winds,  and  bid  the  steeds  of  tempest  he  unloosed  ? 
If  thou  canst  not,  then  think  of  the  battle  !  Attempt  to  do  no  more, 
but  hie  thee  back  to  thy  bed,  and  there  commune  w  ith  thiuc  heart,  and 
make  thy  peace  with  him  against  w’honi  thou  caust  not  hope  success¬ 
fully  to  contend. 


TMI’llESSIONS  OF  TIME. 

Said  a  man  of  eighty-two  concerning  another  of  seventy,  w  hen  ho 
w:Eted  to  buy  his  land  and  could  not  got  it  at  the  price  ho  w'ished — 
“  Xever  mind.  So-and-so  is  an  old  man,  he  will  soon  be  dead,  and  then 
I’ll  buy  it.”  Though  he  was  ten  or  twelve  years  older  than  the  other, 
Tfct  the  other  must  of  course,  soon  die,  while  he,  in  his  oivn  thoughts. 
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must  live  for  many  a  year.  How  short  time  is !  Do  we  not,  dear 
friends,  more  and  more  that  impression  ?  I  am  but  young  com¬ 
pared  with  very  many  of  you,  yet  the  impression  constantly  grows  upon 
my  mind.  Why,  it  seems  but  the  day  before  yesterday  when  I 
plucked  the  first  early  j)rimrose  of  spring,  while  the  flowers  wore 
breaking  up  from  under  the  earth,  and  the  buds  were  ready  to  burst 
from  the  sheath!  It  was  only  as  yesterday  that  we  were  walking  in 
the  fields  and  were  remarking  that  the  corn  was  just  beginning  to  be 
tinged  with  the  golden  hue  of  harvest !  Only  a  few  Sabbaths  ago  I 
was  talking  to  you  of  Ituth  in  the  harvest  fields,  and  of  the  heavily- 
laden  wagon  that  was  pressed  down  with  sheaves ;  and  now  the  leaves 
are  almost  all  gone  ;  but  few  remain  upon  the  trees  ;  these  frosty  nights 
and  strong  winds  have  swept  the  giants  of  the  forest  till  their  limbs 
are  bare,  and  the  hoar  frosts  plate  them  with  silver.  Then,  before  we 
shall  have  time  to  burn  the  winter’s  log,  we  shall  see  the  snow-drops 
and  the  yellow  crocus  heralding  another  spring!  At  what  a  rate 
we  whirl  along!  Childhood  seems  to  travel  in  a  wagon,  but  manhood 
at  ex  press- speed.  As  we  grow  older  I  am  told  that  the  speed  increases 
till  the  grey-headed  old  man  looks  back  upon  all  his  life  as  being  but  a 
day ;  and  I  suppose  if  we  could  live  to  be  a  huudred-and-thirty 
we  should  feel  the  same,  till,  like  Jacob,  we  should  say,  Few 
and  evil  have  been  the  days  of  thy  servant !  ”  and,  if  wx  could  live  as 
long  as  Methuselah,  I  doubt  not  our  lives  would  appear  shorter  still. 
How  time  flies,  not  only  by  the  measurement  of  the  seasons  but  by 
oursrivfs !  A  lew  days  ago  I  trudged  with  my  satchel  on  my  back  to 
school,  or  joined  in  boyish  sport.  How  lately  was  it  when  the  boy 
iH'came  a  youth,  and  must  be  doing  something,  and  was  teaching  other 
boys  as  he  had  been  taught  in  his  day.  It  was  but  yesterday  I  came 
to  Park  Street  to  address  some  few  of  you,  and  yet  how  time  has  fled 
since  them,  till  now  some  nine  years  of  our  ministry  have  passed.  Ko 
weaver’s  shuttle,  no  arrow  from  a  bow,  no  swift  post,  no  meteor  seems 
to  fly  at  a  rate  so  wonderful  as  docs  our  life !  We  heard  of  one  the 
other  day  who  had  seen  Wesley  preach,  and  so  we  find  ourselves  side- 
by-side  with  the  last  centur}’,  and  those  old  pco[)le  have  known  some 
others  in  their  youth  wdio  told  them  of  the  yet  older  time,  and  you 
find  that  going  through  the  history  of  some  ten  or  twelve  persons  you 
arc  carried  back  to  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  you  see  our 
country  taken  by  the  Normans,  and  then  j^ou  fly  back  to  ancient  British 
times  as  with  a  thought.  You  no  longer  say,  How  long  the  nation 
has  existed !  ”  for  it  is  as  a  sleep.  You  stand  by  some  old  clilF  and  see 
a  deposit  of  shells,  and  as  you  remember  that  it  may  have  taken  a 
million  of  years  to  have  formed  that  bed,  you  think — What  is 
man  ?  and  what  is  time?  It  is  not  here,  but  gone  !  ”  We  have  only 
to  think  of  what  time  is  to  conclude  at  once  that  time  is  not !  It  is  but 
ft  little  interlude  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  eternity ;  a  narrow  neck  of 
land  jutting  out  into  the  great,  dread,  and  unfathomable  sea  of  evei* 
lastingness ! 


coLKianun’o  “axciext  aiahixed.” 

Have  ^e  c\er  rea  l  Culciidge’s  Ancient  ^hrincrl  I  dare  s^^v  you 
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liave  thought  it  one  of  the  strongest  imaginations  ever  put  together, 
especially  that  part  where  the  old  mariner  represents  the  corpses  of  all 
the  dead  men  rising  up, — all  of  them  dead,  yet  rising  up  to  manage 
the  ship ;  dead  men  pulling  the  ropes,  dead  men  steering,  dead  men 
spreading  the  sails.  1  thought  what  a  strange  idea  that  was.  But  do 
you  know  I  have  lived  to  see  that  true:  I  have  seen  it  done.  I  have 
gone  into  churches  and  I  have  seen  a  dead  man  in  the  pulpit,  and  a 
dead  man  as  a  deacon,  and  a  dcail  man  holding  the  plate  at  the  door, 
and  dead  men  sitting  to  hear.  You  say,  “  Strange!”  but  I  have.  I 
have  gone  into  societies,  and  I  have  seen  it  all  going  on  so  regularly. 
These  dead  men,  you  know,  never  overstep  the  bounds  of  prudence, — 
not  they  :  they  have  not  life  enough  to  do  that.  They  always  pull  the 
rope  orderly,  ‘‘  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be, 
world  without  end.  Amen.”  And  the  dead  man  in  the  pulpit,  is  he 
not  most  regular  and  precise  ?  He  systematically  draws  his  handker¬ 
chief  from  his  pocket,  and  uses  it  at  the  regular  period,  in  the 
middle  of  the  sermon.  He  would  not  think  of  violating  a  single 
rubric  that  has  been  laid  down  by  his  old  fashioned  church.  Well, 
I  have  seen  these  churches — I  know  where  to  point  them  out — and 
have  seen  dead  men  doing  everything.  “No,”  says  one,  “you  can’t 
mean  it?”  Yes,  I  do,  the  men  were  spiritually  dead.  I  have  seen 
the  minister  preaching,  without  a  particle  of  life,  a  sermon,  which  is 
only  fresh  in  the  sense  in  which  a  fish  is  fresh  when  it  has  been  packed 
in  ice.  I  have  seen  the  people  sit,  and  they  have  listened  as  if  they 
had  been  a  group  of  statues — the  chiselled  marble  would  have  been  as 
much  affected  by  the  sermon  as  they.  I  have  seen  the  deacons  go 
about  their  business  just  as  orderly,  and  with  as  much  precision  as  if 
they  had  been  mere  automatons,  and  not  men  with  hearts  and  souls  at 
all.  Do  you  think  God  will  ever  bless  a  church  that  is  like  that  ?  Are 
we  ever  to  take  the  kingdom  of  heaven  with  a  troop  of  dead  men  ? 
Never !  We  want  living  ministers,  living  hearers,  living  deacons, 
living  elders,  and  until  we  have  such  men  who  have  got  the  very  fire 
of  life  burning  in  their  souls,  who  have  got  tongues  of  life,  and  eyes  of 
life,  and  souls  of  life,  we  shall  never  see  the  kingdom  of  heaven  taken 
by  storm.  “For  the  kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  violence,  and  the 
violent  take  it  by  force.” 

THE  MOUNTAI!^  ESTABLiSUkD  ON  THE  TOP  OF  TllK  HILLS. 

Transport  yourselves  for  a  moment  to  the  foot  of  mount  Zion.  As  you 
stand  there,  you  observe  that  it  is  but  a  very  little  hill.  Bashan  is  far 
loftier,  and  Carmel  and  Sharon  outvie  it.  As  for  Lebanon,  Zion  is 
but  a  little  hillock  compared  with  it.  If  you  think  for  a  moment  of 
the  Alps,  or  of  the  loftier  Andes,  or  of  the  yet  mightier  Himalayas, 
this  Houiit  Zion  seems  to  be  a  very  little  hill,  a  mere  mole-liill, 
insignificant,  despicable,  and  obscure.  Stand  there  for  a  moment,  until 
the  Spirit  of  God  touches  your  eye,  and  you  shall  sec  this  hill  begin  to 
grow.  Up  it  mounts,  with  the  temple  on  its  summit,  till  it  outreaches 
Tabor.  Onward  it  grows,  till  Carmel,  with  its  ])crpetual  green,  is 
left  behind,  and  Salmon,  with  its  everlasting  snow,  sinks  before  it. 
Onward  still  it  grows,  till  the  snowy  peaks  of  J.ebanon  arc  eclipsed. 
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Still  onward  mounts  the  hill,  drawing  with  its  mighty  roots  other 
mountains  and  hills  into  its  fabric ;  and  onward  it  rises,  till  piercing 
the  clouds  it  reaches  above  the  Alps ;  and  onwards  still,  till  the  Hima¬ 
layas  seem  to  be  sucked  into  its  bowels,  and  the  greatest  mountains  of 
the  earth  appear  to  bo  but  as  the  roots  that  strike  out  from  the  side  of 
the  eternal  hill ;  and  there  it  rises  till  you  can  scarcely  sec  the  top,  as 
infinitely  above  all  the  higher  mountains  of  the  world  as  they  are 
above  the  valleys.  Have  yon  caught  the  idea  and  do  you  see  there 
afar  oft*  upon  the  lofty  top,  not  everlasting  snows,  but  a  pure  crystal 
table-land,  crowned  with  a  gorgeous  city,  the  metropolis  of  Hod,  the 
royal  palace  of  Jesus  the  King.  The  sun  is  eclipsed  by  the  light 
which  shines  from  the  top  of  this  mountain  ;  the  moon  ceases  from 
her  brightness,  for  there  is  now  no  night;  but  this  one  hill,  lifted  up 
on  high,  illuminates  the  atmosphere,  and  the  nations  of  them  that  arc 
saved  are  walking  in  the  light  thereof.  The  hill  of  /ion  hath  now 
outsoared  all  others,  and  all  the  mountains  and  hills  of  the  earth  are 
become  as  nothing  before  her.  This  is  the  magnificent  picture  of  the 
text.  1  do  not  know  that  in  all  the  compass  of  poetry  there  is  an  idea 
so  massive  and  stupendous  as  this — a  mountain  heaving,  expanding, 
swelling,  growing,  till  all  the  high  hills  become  absorbed,  and  that 
which  was  but  u  little  rising  ground  before,  becomes  a  hill  the  top 
whereof  reacheth  to  the  seventh  heaven.  Now  we  have  here  a  picture 
of  what  the  church  is  to  be. 

%  'it-  'K- 

It  has  never  been  my  privilege  to  be  able  to  leave  this  country  for 
any  time,  to  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  loftier  mountains  of  Kurope,  but 
even  the  little  hills  of  Scotland,  where  half  \vny  up  the  mist  is  slum¬ 
bering,  struck  me  with  some  degree  of  awe.  These  are  some  of  Hod’s 
old  works,  high  and  lofty,  talking  to  the  stars,  lifting  up  their  heads 
above  the  clouds  as  though  they  were  ambassadors  from  earth  ordained 
to  speak  to  God  in  silence  far  aloft.  Hut  poets  tell  us — and  travellers 
who  have  but  little  poetry  say  the  same — that  standing  at  the  foot  of 
some  of  the  stupendous  mountains  of  Europe,  and  Asia,  the  soul  is 
subdued  with  the  grandeur  of  the  scene.  There,  upon  the  father  of 
mountains,  lie  the  eternal  snows  glittering  in  the  sun-light,  and  the 
spirit  wonders  to  see  such  mighty  things  as  these,  such  massive  ram¬ 
parts  garrisoned  with  storms.  AVe  seem  to  be  but  as  insects  crawling 
at  their  base,  while  they  appear  to  stand  like  cherubims  before  the 
throne  of  Hod,  sometimes  covering  their  face  with  clouds  of  mist,  or  at 
other  times  lifting  up  their  white  heads,  and  singing  their  silent  and 
eternal  hymn  before  the  throne  of  the  Most  High.  There  is  something 
awfully  grand  in  a  mountain,  but  how  much  more  so  in  such  a  raoim- 
tuin  as  is  described  in  our  text,  which  is  to  be  exalted  above  all  hills, 
and  above  all  the  highest  mountains  of  the  earth. 

•  CONSCIENCi:. 

•  W  henever  you  have  heard  an  earnest  powerful  gennon,  you  have 
gone  home  and  laboured  to  get  rid  of  it.  A  tear  has  stolen  down  your 
cheek  now’  and  then,  and  you  have  despised  yourself  for  it.  ‘^Oh  !  ” 
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YOU  say,  it  is  not  manly  for  me  to  think  of  those  things.”  There  have 
boon  a" few  twitches  at  times  which  you  could  not  help,  but  the  moment 
after  you  have  your  heart  like  a  flint,  impenetrably  hard  and  stony. 
Well  sir,  I  will  give  a  picture  of  yourself.  There  is  a  foolish  farmer 
yonder  in  his  house.  It  is  the  dead  of  night :  the  burglars  are  break¬ 
ing  in — men  who  will  neither  spare  his  life  nor  his  treasure.  There  is 
a  (log  down  below  chained  in  the  yard  ;  it  barks  and  harks  and  howls 
again.  “  I  cannot  be  quiet,”  says  the  fanner,  my  dog  makes  too 
much  noise.”  Another  howl,  and  yet  anotlun*  yell.  IFe  creeps  out  of 
bed,  gets  his  loaded  gun,  opems  the  window,  tires  it,  and  kills  the  dog. 
“  Ah  !  it  is  all  right  now,”  he  mutters;  he  goes  to  bed,  lies  down,  and 
(|nietly  rests.  “  No  hurt  will  come,”  he  says,  ‘^now;  for  I  have  made 
that  dog  (juiot.”  Ah  !  but  would  that  he  eonld  [have  listened  to  the 
warning  of  the  faithful  creature.  Ere  long  he  shall  feel  the  knife,  ami 
rue  his  fatal  folly.  So  yon,  when  God  is  warning  you — whim  your 
faithful  conscience  is  doing  its  best  to  save  you — you  try  to  kill  youi 
only  friend,  while  Satan  and  Sin  are  stealing  nj)  to  the  bedside  of  your 
slothfulncss,  and  are  ready  to  destroy  your  soul  forever  and  ever.  What 
should  we  think  of  the  sailor  at  sea  who  should  seek  to  kill  all  the 
stormy  petrels,  that  there  might  be  an  end  to  all  storms  ?  Would  you 
not  say,  ”  Poor  foolish  man  ;  why  those  birds  are  sent  by  a  kind  pro¬ 
vidence  to  warn  him  of  the  tempest.  Why  needs  he  injure  them  ? 
They  cause  not  the  tumult ;  it  is  the  raging  sea.”  So  it  is  not  your 
conscience  that  is  guilty  of  the  disturbance  in  your  heart,  it  is  your  sin  ; 
and  5’oiir  conscience,  acting  true  to  its  character,  as  God’s  index  in  your 
soul,  tells  you  that  all  is  wrong. 

TIIF.  rNCoNSClOUSNESS  oP  NATrUF. 

When  1  look  abroad  upon  nature,  it  is  trm?  I  do  not  see  nature  fussily 
trying  to  make  itself  tid}’  for  a  visitor,  as  some  jirofessors  do,  who,  tin* 
moment  they  think  they  .are  going  to  be  looked  at,  trim  u|)  their  godli¬ 
ness  to  make  it  look  smart.  Put,  on  the  other  hand,  nature  is  never 
bashful.  She  never  tries  to  hide  her  beauties  from  the  gazer’s  eye. 
You  walk  the  valley ;  the  sun  is  shining  and  a  few  raindrops  are  falling ; 
yonder  is  the  rainbow  ;  a  thousand  eyes  gaze  at  it.  Does  it  fold  up  all 
its  lovely  colours  and  retire?  Oh,  no!  it  shrinks  not  from  the  eye  of 
man.  In  yonder  garden  all  the  flowers  are  opening  their  bejewelled 
cups,  the  birds  are  singing,  and  the  insects  humming  amid  the  leaves. 
It  is  a  place  so  beautiful  that  God  himself  might  walk  therein  at  even¬ 
tide,  as  he  did  in  Eden.  I  look  without  alarming  the  bashful  beauties 
of  the  garden.  Do  all  these  insects  fold  their  wings  and  hide  beneath 
the  leaves ;  do  the  flowers  hang  down  their  heads ;  does  the  sun  draw 
a  veil  over  his  modest  face  ;  does  nature  blush  until  the  leaves  ol  the 
trees  are  scarlet  ?  Oh,  no !  Nature  cares  not  for  gazers,  and  when  any 
come  to  look  upon  her,  she  doth  not  hasten  to  wrap  a  mantle  over  her 
fair  form,  or  throw  a  curtain  before  her  grandeur.  So  the  Christian  is 
not  to  be  alw.ays  wishing  to  expo.se  what  is  in  him  ;  that  were  to  make 
himself  a  Pharisee ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  if  God  has  put  anything 
that  is  lovely  and  beautiful  and  of  good  repute  in  you,  anything  that 
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may  glorify  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  make  the  angels  happy  before  the 
eternal  throne,  who  are  you  that  you  should  cover  it  *?  who  are  you 
that  you  should  rob  God  of  his  praise?  What !  Would  you  have  all 
nature’s  beauties  hid?  Why’,  then,  hide  the  beauties  of  grace?  Jesus 
Christ  deserves  to  be  confessed  before  men.  lie  is  not  ashamed  to  own 
himself  our  friend  amidst  the  splendours  of  his  Father’s  court.  Kor 
was  he  ashamed  amidst  the  mockery  and  spitting  of  Pilate’s  hall. 
Why,  then,  should  you  find  it  a  hardship  or  a  difficulty  to  acknowledge 
him  f 

THE  NAME  OF  THE  LORI)  A  STRONG  TOWER. 

Strong  towers  were  a  greater  security  in  a  bygone  age  than  they  are 
now'.  Then,  w  hen  troops  of  marauders  invaded  the  land,  strong  castles 
were  set  upon  the  various  hill-tops,  and  the  inhabitants  gathered  up 
their  little  wealth  and  lied  thither  at  once.  Castles  were  looked  upon 
as  being  very  difficult  ]>lacc8  for  attack  ;  and  ancient  troops  would 
rather  fight  a  hundred  battles  than  endure  a  single  siege.  Towns 
which  would  be  taken  by  modern  artillery  in  twelve  hours  held  out 
for  twelve  years  against  the  most  potent  Ibrces  of  the  ancient  times, 
lie  that  possessed  a  castle  w  as  lord  of  all  the  region  round  about,  and 
made  their  inhabitants  either  his  clients  who  sought  his  protection,  or 
his  dependents  whom  he  ruled  at  w’ill.  lie  who  owned  a  strong  tower, 
felt,  liow'ever  potent  might  be  his  adversary,  his  walls  and  bulwarks 
would  be  his  sure  salvation.  Generous  rulers  provided  strongiiolds  for 
their  people ;  mountuiu  fastnesses,  where  the  peasantry  might  be 
sheltered  from  marauders.  Transfer  your  thoughts  to  a  thousand 
years  ago,  and  picture  a  people,  who  after  ploughing  and  sow'ing,  have 
gathered  in  their  harvest,  but  when  they  are  about  to  make  merry  with 
the  harvest  festival,  a  startling  signal  banishes  their  joy.  A  trumpet 
is  blow'u  from  yonder  mountain,  the  tocsin  answ  ers  it  from  the  village 
tow’er,  hordes  of  ferocious  robbers  are  approaching,  their  corn  will  be 
devoured  by  strangers ;  burying  their  com  and  furniture,  and  gathering 
up  the  little  portable  w’calth  they  have,  they  hasten  with  all  their 
might  to  their  tow'er  of  defence  which  stands  on  yonder  ridge.  The 
gates  are  shut ;  the  drawbridge  is  pulled  up  ;  the  portcullis  is  let 
dow’ii ;  the  warders  are  on  the  battlements,  and  the  inhabitants  w  ithin 
feci  that  they  are  safe.  The  enemy  will  rifie  their  deserted  farms,  and 
search  for  hidden  treasure,  and  finding  that  the  inhabitants  are  quite 
beyond  their  reach,  they  will  betake  themselves  to  some  other  [dace. 
Such  is  the  figure  w’hich  is  in  the  text.  “  The  name  of  the  Lord  is  a 
strong  tow  er  :  the  righteous  runneth  into  it,  and  is  safe.” 

PREACHING  TO  CROAKERS. 

**  Thou  hast  prepared  a  table  before  me  in  the  presence  of  mine 
enemies,”  said  David.  Some  soldiers  never  eat  so  w  ell  as  when  their 
enemies  are  looking  on ;  for  there  is  a  sort  of  gusto  about  every'  moulh- 
ful  which  they  eat,  as  they  seem  to  say*,  “  Snatched  from  the  jaw*  of  the 
lion,  and  from  the  j)aw’  of  the  bear,  and  in  defiance  of  you  all,  in  the 
name  of  the  Most  High  God  1  feast  to  the  full,  and  then  setup  my 
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banuer.”  The  Lord  sets  his  people  up  aloft.  There  are  many  who  do 
not  appear  to  be  much  up  aloft.  You  meet  them  on  the  corn  market, 
and  they  say,  “  Wheats  do  not  pay  as  they  used  to  ;  farming  is  no  good 
to  anybody.’*  Ilear  others,  after  those  gales,  those  equinoctial  gales, 
when  so  many  ships  have  gone  down,  say,  “  Ah  !  you  may  well  pity 
us  poor  fellows  that  have  to  do  with  shipping,  dreadful  times  these,  wo 
are  all  sure  to  be  ruined.”  See  many  of  our  tradesmen — This  Exhi¬ 
bition  has  given  us  a  little  spurt,  but  as  soon  as  this  is  over  there  will 
be  nothing  doing;  trade  never  was  so  dull.”  Trade  has  been  dull  ever 
since  I  have  been  in  London,  and  that  is  nine  years  !  I  do  not  know 
how  it  is,  but  our  friends  are  always  losing  money,  yet  they  get  on 
pretty  comfortably  too.  Some  I  know  began  with  nothing;  and  they 
ure  getting  pretty  rich  now,  but,  it  is  all  with  losing  money,  if  I  am  to 
believe  what  they  tell  me.  Surely  this  is  not  sitting  up  aloft ;  surely 
this  is  not  living  up  on  high.  This  is  a  low  kind  of  life  for  a  child  of 
God.  We  should  not  have  liked  to  see  the  rrince  of  Wales  in  his 
boyhood  playing  with  the  children  in  the  street,  and  1  do  not  suppose 
you  would  like  to  see  him  now  among  coal-heavers  at  a  hustling  match. 
2^or  should  the  child  of  God  be  seen  pushing  and  grasping  as  if  this 
world  were  all,  always  using  that  muck-rake  to  scrape  together  the 
things  of  this  world  ;  instead  of,  in  full  satisfaction,  being  content  with 
such  things  as  he  has,  for  God  has  said,  “  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor 
forsake  thee.”  I  am  not  a  little  ashamed  of  myself  that  I  do  not  live 
more  on  high,  for  I  know  when  we  get  depressed  in  spirits  and  down¬ 
cast,  and  doubting,  we  say  many  unbelieving  and  God-dishonouring 
words.  It  is  all  wrong.  Wo  ought  not  to  stay  here  in  these  luarshes 
of  fleshly  doubts.  Wo  ought  never  to  doubt  our  God.  Let  the  heathen 
doubt  his  God,  for  well  he  may,  but  our  God  made  the  heaveus.  What 
a  happy  people  we  ought  to  be  ! 

“  MY  EXPECTATION  IS  FROM  HIM.” 

I  know  very  well  what  some  of  you  are  after ;  you  have  got  an  old 
grandfather,  or  an  old  grandmother,  or  an  old  great  aunt,  and  you  an* 
most  fiercely  kind  to  them,  you  are  most  provokingly  loving !  Yon 
almost  run  to  the  extreme  of  teasing  them  by  the  freejuency  of  your 
affectionate  embraces.  If  your  aunt  does  not  know  what  you  do  it  for, 
if  she  wants  to  know,  let  her  write  to  me  ;  1  can  tell  her.  She  has  a 
few  thousand  pounds ;  I  do  not  say  that  you  have  any  affection  for 
them,  but  1  should  not  wonder  if  you  have  some  expectation  of  them, 
and  that  is  just  the  reason  why  you  are  always  waiting  upon  her.  You 
will  take  care  of  her,  because  you  well  know  which  way  the  wind 
blows;  and  you  trust  that  one  day,  if  you  put  your  sails  in  the  right 
position,  there  may  be  a  valuable  cargo  brought  to  your  haven — of 
course  not  at  all  through  your  design  ;  you  will  go  into  deep  mourning, 
and  lament  the  old  lady’s  decease,  but  at  the  same  time  you  will  feel  it 
to  be  a  magnificent  consolation  to  you,  almost  greater  than  the  suffering 
and  affliction  incurred,  that  you  have  become  the  possessor  of  her  wealth. 
Now,  worldly-wise  people  always  wait  where  their  exjwctations  are. 
David  says,  “  My  soul,  imitate  the  worldly  in  this ;  wait  thou  only 
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upon  Go.l,  for  my  expectation  is  from  him.’*  Tliat  is  wln  re  I  expect 
to  j;et  all  t  shall  liavc,  ami  theretore  I  will  wait  at  that  door  which  1 
expect  will  he  opened  with  the  hand  of  munificent  p:race.  What  is 
there  in  the  world  that  you  arc  expecting,  except  from  God  r  You  will 
not  get  it ;  or  if  you  get  it,  it  will  he  a  curse  to  you.  That  is  only  a 
]»roper  ex})ectation  which  looks  to  Go<l,  and  to  God  only.  “Myex- 
pectatiou  is  from  him.”  Well,  you  expect  to  have  hreail  tv)  eat,  and 
raiment  to  put  on,  till  ye  die,  «lon’t  you  ?  Where  <lo  you  (‘xpeet  to  get 
it  from  ?  The  interest  of  that  COOO,  or  .1*1, ‘200  of  yours  in  the  funds. 
Well,  if  that  is  your  expectation,  and  not  God,  he  will  put  some  hitters 
in  that  little  incomo  of  yours,  and  you  shall  llnd  it,  if  sutlicicnt  for 
your  sustenance,  not  sutHciimt  for  your  comfort.  Ihit  you  will  ho 
provided  for  because  you  liave  a  large  business  !  Well,  the  mill  may 
i>e  burned  down;  the  trade  may  break;  the  stream  of  prosperity  may 
run  into  another’s  lap,  and  you  may  find  yourself  yet  a  beggar  in  tlie 
street,  notwithstanding  all  you  have,  if  that  is  your  trust.  No  ;  if  you 
are  expecting  to  get  aught  from  the  worhl  it  is  a  poor  expectation.  I 
exjieet  to  be  provided  for  till  1  die  ;  hut  I  expect  that  1  shall  liave  to 
draw  from  the  hank  of  faith  till  1  die,  and  get  all  I  need  out  of  the 
ri(*hes  of  God’s  loving-kindness.  And  this  I  know,  1  had  rather  have 
G(><1  f<»r  my  hanker  tlian  any  man  that  hath  ever  lived.  Surely,  ho 
never  fails  to  honour  his  ])romises ;  and  when  we  bring  tluMii  to  his 
throm*  h(‘  nt'Vi  r  .smids  them  haid;  unanswered.  ATm  must  hope  in  God, 
(‘Veil  for  t(‘mporal  snpplii's.  And  after  all,  what  a  little  thing  the 
tmnporal  supplies  are  !  W(‘  have  h(‘ard  of  a  king,  who  oneo  went  into 

a  stable  and  h(‘ard  a  stahle-hoy  singing.  Said  he  to  him,  “  And  now, 
John,  what  do  yon  g(‘t  for  your  work  ?  ”  **  If  you  jdeasi',  sir,”  he  said, 
“  I  get  my  clotlms  and  my  food.”  “  That  is  all  1  get,”  said  tho  King, 
“  for  mv  work.”  And  that  is  all  (weryhodv  gets.  All  (dso  that  you 
have  got  hesidi's  is  not  yours,  (‘xoept  to  look  at;  and  other  peojilo  can 
do  the  same.  When  a  man  gets  a  large  jiark  1  can  ride  through  it  as 
much  as  he,  and  1  have  not  the  trouble  of  keeping  it  in  order ;  he  may 
take  care  of  it,  and  1  am  much  obliged  to  him  for  doing  so.  1  can  do 
as  tho  ])oor  Chinaman  did,  when  he  bowed  before  the  mandarin.  The 
mandarin  was  covered  with  jewels,  and  the  Chinaman  said,  “  I  thank 
you  for  your  jewels.”  The  mandarin  was  surprised  :  tho  next  day  he 
was  again  salut(\l  by  the  man,  who  said  as  before,  1  thank  you  for 
your  jewels.”  “  Why,”  said  the  mandarin,  “  What  do  you  thank  me 
lor  r  ”  Said  the  Chinaman,  ‘‘  I  always  look  at  them  every  day,  and 
that  is  as  much  as  you  do;  only  that  you  arc  the  pack-horse  that  has 
to  carry  them,  and  you  have  the  troubio  at  niglitof  taking  care  of  them, 
whilst  1  can  enjoy  them  just  as  mucli  as  you.”  And  so,  (lear  friends,  if 
we  are  not  rich,  contentment  can  make  us  so.  Contentment  gives  the 
poor  man  broad  aen  s;  contentment  gives  him  great  riches  upon  earth, 
and  adds  gri'at  enjoyment  to  the*  comparatively  little  that  he  has, 
”  My  expectation  is  from  him.” 

Ihit  we  have  hetitT  expi'ctations  than  that.  We  shall  die  soon  ;  and 
then  “  my  expectation  is  from  him.”  Do  we  not  expect  that  w  hen  wo 
lie  upon  the  bed  of  sickness  he  will  send  troops  of  angels  to  carry  us  to 
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his  bosom  ?  We  are  believing  that  wbea  the  pulse  is  faint  and  few, 
and  the  heart  heaves  heavily,  that  then  some  spirit,  brighter  than  the 
noon-day  sun,  shall  draw  the  eurtains  of  our  bed,  and  look  with  loving 
eyes  upon  us,  and  whisper,  Sister-spirit,  come  away  !  ”  And  do  we 
not  expect  that  then  a  chariot  shall  bo  brought,  a  triumphal  chariot, 
such  as  earth’s  coiupierors  have  not  seen  ;  ami  in  it  we  shall  he  placed, 
and  drawn  by  coursers  oi  light  up  the  eternal  hills,  in  majesty  and 
triumph,  we  shall  ride  to  yon  bright  gates  of  pearl.  Then  shall  the 
gates  wide  open  swing,  and  he  shall  say,  “  Come  in,  ye  blesseil  of  the 
fiOrd ;  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  before  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  world.”  Wo  are  expe(‘ting  wreaths  of  amaranth,  and  harps 
of  gold,  and  crowns  of  glory  ;  we  are  thinking  when  wo  have  done  with 
this  poor  elay,  the  poor  terrestrial  stulf  this  body’s  nunle  of,  wc  shall  be 
made  white,  like  sjurits  who  now  shine  as  stars  before  the  throne  of 
the  majesty  on  high,  and  that  wo  shall  share  those  splendours  and 
enjoy  tlieir  happiness^  for  ever  blest  with  them. 

^  SINNERS,  SRNSIHLE  AND  INSKNSIbLE. 

There  has  grown  up  in  many  Baptist  churches  an  idea  that  none  are 
to  be  called  to  Christ  hut  what  they  call  sensible  sinners.  I  sometimes 
rebut  that  by  remarking,  that  1  call  stupid  sinners  to  Christ  as  well  as 
sensible  sinners,  and  that  stupid  sinners  make  by  far  the  grtaitest  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  ungodly.  Jbit  1  glory  in  the  avowal  that  1  preach 
Christ  even  to  insensible  sinners — that  I  would  say  even  to  the  dry 
bones  of  the  valley,  as  Kzekiel  did,  “  Vo  dry  bones  live!  ”  doing  it  ns 
an  net  of  faith;  not  faith  in  the  power  of  llio.se  wdio  hear  to  obey  the 
command,  but  faith  in  the  power  of  God,  who  gives  the  eommand 
to  give  strength  also  to  those  addressed,  that  tlu‘y  may  bo  constrained 
to  obey  it.  But,  now  listen  to  my  text;  forbore,  at  least,  there  is  no 
limitation.  But  sensible  or  insensible,  all  that  the  text  saith  is,  **  Who¬ 
soever  willy  let  him  come  and  take  the  water  of  life  freely.” 

STRANGE  PICTURES  OF  SOME  MODERN  CHURCHES. 

What  saith  the  world,  when  we  turn  round  to  it,  and  accuse  it 
of  being  a  mere  butterfly,  and  finding  all  its  pleasures  in  gaudy  toys? 
”  Oh  !  yes,”  it  says,  **  we  know  your  cant,  but  it  is  just  the  same  until 
you.  Do  j'ou  not  stand  up  and  sing. 

Jewels  to  me  are  gaudy  toys. 

And  gold  but  sordid  dust  I 

and  yet  you  are  just  as  fond  of  glittering  as  we  are  ;  your  doctors  of 
divinity  pride  themselves  just  as  much  in  their  D.D.  as  any  of  us  in 
other  titles.  You  are  just  us  punctillious  about  terms  of  honour  as  any 
ot  us  can  bo.  You  talk  about  carrying  the  cross  ;  but  we  «lo  not  see  it 
anywhere,  except  it  be  a  golden  cross  sometimes  hanging  on  your 
bosom.  You  say  you  are  crucified  to  the  world,  and  the  world  to  you : 
it  is  a  very  merry  sort  of  crucifixion.  You  say  that  you  mortify  your 
members  and  deny  yourselves  :  your  mortification  must  he  suffered  in 
secret,  for  it  is  but  very  little  that  we  can  sec  of  it !  Thus  the  world- 
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ling  casts  back  to  us  our  challenge,  declaring  that  we  are  not  sincere,  and 

thus  he  comforts  himself  in  his  sin,  and  justifies  himself  in  his  iniquity. 

•  #***## 

I  might  mention  another  sad  fact  with  regard  to  the  Church,  which 
often  stings  us  sorely, — the  various  enmities^  and  strifes^  and  divisions^ 
that  arise;  You  tell  the  worldly  man  that  Christians  love  each  other. 
**  Ah  !  ”  says  he,  “  you  should  go  over  to  Ebenezer  or  to  Rehoboth,  and 
see  how  they  love  each  other.  Don’t  talk  of  leading  a  cat  and  dog  life ! 
Look  at  many  of  your  Churches ;  see  how  the  minister  is  treated,  and 
how  the  deacons  are  in  arms,  and  how  the  members  hate  one  another. 
They  can  scarcely  hold  a  church  meeting  without  abusing  each  other!  ” 
How  often  is  this  proved  to  be  true  in  many  churches  !  And  then  the 
worldling  says,  **  You  tell  us  that  we  bite  and  devour  each  other,  and 
that  our  wars  and  fightings  come  from  our  lusts.  Where  do  your  wars 
and  fightings  come  from  ?  You  tell  us  that  our  anger  and  wrath  are 
the  effect  of  sin  that  dwelleth  in  us  :  what  causes  your  divisions  and 
your  strifes  ?  In  this  way,  you  see,  the  testimony  of  the  children  of 
God  is  rendered  invalid,  and  wc  help  to  comfort  sinners  in  their  sins. 

These  arc  very  fair  illustrations  of  what  the  reader  will  find  strewn 
with  rich  afiluence  over  the  many  thousands  of  pages.  And  here 
we  feel  that  we  must  reluctantly  put  them  aside,  and  lay  down  our 
pen.  Many  more  things  occur  to  us,  and  many  more  we  should 
like  to  say.  We  think,  liowever,  that  the  course  of  remark  we  have 
followed,  and  the  illustrations  we  have  given,  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  it  is  not  a  mere  unreasoning which  has  created  tlie  great 
popularity  Mr.  Spurgeon  enjoys.  It  is  founded  on  that  which  is 
quite  real  and  worthy  in  him,  and  is  not  at  all  to  be  set  aside  by  the 
fact  that  there  may  be  minds  not  desiderating  in  him  the  teaching  they 
especially  desire.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  almost  the 
only  one  of  our  higher  order  of  reviews  which  has  spoken  of  him 
with  much  respect,  is  the  Dublin  the  leading  Roman  Catholic 
review,  and  their  estimate,  in  substance,  kindly  expressed,  was  form¬ 
ed,  in  1857,  when  he  was  in  the  first  years  of  his  great  fame. 
They  spoke  of  it  then  as  quite  inexplicable,  and  as  worthy  of  some 
speculation  and  inquiry,  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  cause.  We 
will  quote,  for  it  is  probable  that  few  of  our  readers  have  seen  the 
paragraph.  The  reviewer  says : — 

If  in  this  connection  we  mention  the  name  of  the  Rev.  ifr.  Spurgeon, 
and  thus  seem  to  imply  that  the  spiritual  food  supplied  by  that  very 
distinguished  preacher  to  the  public  appetite  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
**  Popular  Recreation,”  wc  can  assure  him  very  sincerely  that  we  mean 
no  disrespect,  as  indeed  the  sequel  of  our  observations  will  prove.  We 
know  nothing  of  ifr.  Spurgeon,  and  have  never  been  present  at  any  of 
his  public  addresses ;  and  wc  desire  to  take  no  side  in  the  conllicting 
criticisms  of  \>hich  he  is  the  object.  But,  be  his  errors  in  doctrine,  or 
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liis  defects  in  taste,  what  they  may  (and  wo  arc  not  tho  persons  to  un¬ 
derrate  either),  his  extraordinary  success  as  a  candidate  for  public 
favour  is  at  any  rate  o  phenomown  which  theorists  upon  tho  subject  of 
popular  recreation  certainly  ought  not  to  disregard.  What  is  tho  ex¬ 
planation  of  Mr.  Sj)urgeon’s  popularity  ?  At  any  rate  it  is  a  most 
surprising  fact,  and  really  worth  a  little  speculation  in  any  attempt  to 
fathom  the  msihetical  character  and  tendencies  of  the  present  English 
people.  Hero  is  the  drama  developing  itself  into  every  conceivable 
shape,  in  order  to  meet  every  known  variety  of  the  public  taste ; 
tragedy,  comedy,  farce,  pantomime,  melodrama,  all  expanding  their 
treasures  of  popular  interest  in  the  most  unbounded  profusion  ;  music 
of  every  style,  and  every  grade  of  excellence,  laying  herself  out  in  a 
hundred  places  every  night  to  captivate  the  knowing  or  subdue  the 
million ;  the  Crystal  Palace,  with  its  matchless  charms  of  natural 
beauty  and  artistic  embellishment;  the  Polytechnic,  the  Panoramas, 
the  Zoological,  Madame  Tussaud,  Albert  Smith,  all  vicing  with  each 
other ;  some  striving  to  popularise  science,  others  to  dramatize  history, 
others  to  supersede  travelling  by  epitomizing  its  results,  and  concentra¬ 
ting  its  discoveries;  and  yet  **  the  ”  attraction  of  the  day  is  neither  tho 
drama,  nor  the  concert,  nor  the  picture  gallery,  nor  tho  crystal  palace, 
nor  even  Mont  Plane  (great  as  is  the  popularity  of  all),  but  a  young 
preacher,  of  anything  (unless  his  photograph  much  misrepresents  him), 
but  engaging  appearance,  wlio,  without  the  adjuncts  of  ceremonial, 
music,  or  even  any  of  the  customary  appendages  of  his  position,  con¬ 
trives  time  after  time  to  fill,  by  his  unaided  powers,  tho  largest  build¬ 
ings  in  the  metropolis  with  audiences  compared  with  which  the 
ordinary  concourses  of  the  theatre  or  the  concert  room  shrink  into 
comparative  insignificance ! 

Now,  after  making  every  reasonable  allowance  for  such  explanation 
of  this  phenomenon  as  strip  it  of  any  great  religious  interest,  wo  must 
still  feel  that  it  indicates  on  the  part  of  the  English  people  a  yearning 
which  admits  of  being  turned  to  some  good  account.  It  may  bo  said, 
indeed,  that  the  extensive  following  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  a  mere  fashion 
or  furore  of  the  day,  like  that  which  night  after  night  fills  a  theatre 
during  the  performance  of  some  favourite  prima  donnas  or  accomplished 
actor.  But  this  account  would  not  explain  how  the  “  rage”  was  first 
created,  or  how  it  has  come  to  select  a  preacher  of  no  extraordinary 
education  as  the  object  of  its  enthusiasm.  Or  it  may  be  said  (with  a 
good  deal  more  truth)  that  Sunday  recreations  are  prized  in  j)roportion 
to  their  scarcity,  and  it  is  hinted  that  Mr.  Spurgeon  might  easily  thin 
his  congregation  by  putting  on  a  charge  of  sixpence  or  a  shilling  a  head 
upon  his  admirers.  Jiut  we  are  informed,  on  the  contrary,  by  persons 
in  the  secret,  that  he  finds  an  enormous  demand  even  lor  five  shilling 
tickets.  After  allowing,  then,  all  w’hicli  can  reasonably  be  asked  on 
the  score  of  fashion,  cheapness,  want  of  compelilion,  and  the  personal 
charms  of  the  preaeher,  wo  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  the  tact  is  re¬ 
markable,  of  the  greatest  popular  attraction  ot  the  day  being  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  a  religious,  or  quasi-religious  character. 

The  conclusion  we  wish  to  draw  from  the  appearances  of  the  timo, 
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(including  especially  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  extraordinary  popularity)  is,  that 
either  the  English  taste  is  on  the  change,  or  that  the  English  popular 
character  has  a  certain  vein  of  sympathy  underlying  its  surface,  which 
has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  explored.  Facts,  in  short,  lead  us  to 
believe  that  the  English  people  are  impressible  by  certain  influences 
of  the  highest  order  in  the  department  of  moral  education,  and  of 
absolutely  indefinite  value  in  their  bearing  upon  its  future  destinies — 
music  and  religion. 

Considering  the  quarter  from  whence  these  remarks  are  derived, 
they  can  only  be  regarded  as  respectful  and  kind.  But  if  ]\lr. 
Spurgeon  were  a  marvel  in  1857,  how  much  more  is  lie  a  marvel 
now?  Unabated,  his  popularity  has  grown  into  such  gigantic  pro¬ 
portions,  that,  as  we  have  said,  the  instances  arc  very  rare  that  at  all 
resemble  it  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Church.  We  can  conceive 
a  cynic  regarding  it  as  one  of  those  periodical  fits  of  madness  which 
surprise  nations.  It  is  (he  most  sober  and  orderly  madness  the 
world  or  the  Church  has  ever,  on  so  great  a  scale,  known.  If  we 
are  to  seek  for  causes,  beyond  those  we  have  noted,  for  the  power 
and  the  success,  then  shall  we  not  also  remember  one  or  two  other 
things?  We  have  already  hinted  at  the  amazing  work  wrought 
at  the  Tabernacle — a  church,  wc  believe,  of  about  3,000  members; 
a  college,  pouring  its  rough  and  ready-going  jireachers  over  ihe 
whole  country;  chapels  rising,  evoked  by  some  magic  from  ^Ir. 
Spurgeon  and  his  band  of  workers.  But  there  arc  triumphs  of 
faith  in  all  this.  A  little  jiassagc  of  autobiography,  illustrating  the 
temper  of  the  preacher’s  mind,  is  in  tlie  following  passage  from  one 
of  his  sermons  : — 

You  know  how  we,  as  a  church,  have  been  led  to  see  mysteriously 
the  hand  of  Ciod.  1  recollect  one  night,  when  wc  resolved  to  build 
this  house  of  prayer,  we  knew  that  we  were  ])Oor,  much  too  poor  ever 
to  be  able  to  raise  so  large  a  sum  as  this  bouse  would  cost,  csi)eeially 
when  the  vow  was  registered  that  it  should  never  be  built  with  borrowed 
money,  but  should  either  be  pahl  for  or  (dse  not  built  at  all ;  1  recollect 
preacliing  that  evening  from  the  text,  ‘‘And  the  iron  did  swim,”  and 
saying  that  the  building  of  this  house  seemed  as  likely  a  thing  to  happen 
as  if  the  iron  should  swim  ;  but  I  said  I  was  glad  it  was  tw’cnty-livc 
thousand  pounds  which  we  wanted,  for  if  it  had  been  only  five  thousand 
pounds,  or  ten  thousand  pounds,  we  might  feel  able  to  raise  it,  but 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds  was  impossible,  only  I  believed  that  God 
could  do  impossibilities.  It  was  one  of  the  most  singular  things  that 
ever  occurred,  when  a  friend  at  a  distance  whom  I  never  saw  but  once 
in  my  life,  and  who  had  no  connection  with  us,  put  down  five  thousand 
pounds  himself  towards  it.  We  were  encouraged ;  we  went  to  work, 
and  the  thing  was  done,  and  as  it  went  on  more  and  more  singular  helps 
M  ere  sent.  When  the  College  of  which  I  am  President  had  been  com* 
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menced  for  a  year  or  so  all  my  moans  stayed  ;  ray  purse  was  dried  up, 
and  I  had  no  other  means  of  carryinp:  it  on.  In  this  very  lifiuse,  ono 
Sunday  evening,  1  had  paid  away  all  1  had  for  the  support  of  my  young 
men  for  the  ministry.  There  is  a  dear  friend  now  silting  behind  me 
who  know’s  the  truth  of  what  1  am  saying.  I  said  to  him,  “  Tliere  is 
nothing  left  whatever.”  lie  said,  “  You  have  a  good  banker,  Sir.” 
“Yes,”  1  said,  “and  I  should  like  to  draw  upon  him  now,  for  1  liave 
nothing,”  “  Well,”  said  he,  “how  do  you  know  have  you  prayed 
about  it?”  “  Y^cs,  1  have.”  Well,  then,  leave  it  witlihim;  have 
you  opened  your  letters?”  “No,  I  do  not  open  my  letttus  on  Sundays.” 
“  Well,”  said  he,  “  open  them  for  once.”  1  did  so,  and  in  the  first  one 
I  opened  there  was  a  banker’s  letter  to  this  elfeet: — “  Dear  Sir,  We 
beg  to  inform  you  that  a  lady,  totally  unknown  to  us,  lias  left  with  us 
two  hundred  pounds  for  yo>i  to  use  in  the  education  of  young  men.” 
Such  a  sum  has  never  come  since,  and  it  never  came  before ;  and  I  have 
no  more  idea  than  the  dead  in  their  graves  how  it  came  then,  nor  who 
it  came  from,  but  to  me  it  seemed  that  it  eamc  directly  from  (iod.  We 
have  gone  on  ever  since  with  that  work  successfully,  and  are  resolved 
to  launch  out  into  others  ;  and  1  believe  that  we  only  w  ant  as  a  church, 
and  your  jiastor  only  w'ants  as  your  pastor,  to  have  faith  in  God,  and 
we  shall  hnd  him  “wonderful  in  counsel  and  excellent  in  w’orking.” 
Wherever  there  is  the  hand  of  a  true  man  there  is  the  w  ing  of  an  angel. 
Wherever  there  is  the  working  of  the  sword  of  Joshua  and  the  prayer  of 
Moses,  the  almighty  arm  of  the  God  of  Israel  is  preK  iii.  You  have  hut 
to  believe,  and  to  go  forw'ard,  leaning  upon  him  w  ho  made  heaven  and 
earth,  and  all  will  be  w  ell. 

Let  us  pluck  up  courage,  and  from  this  very  morning  let  us  feel  that 
w’c  are  not  to  be  guided  by  the  dogmas  of  carnal  prudence,  but  by  the 
dictates  of  faith  in  invirihi.e  oop. 

Then  we  read  sometimes  of  the  immense  chapel — holding  about 
5,000  people — crammed  at  prayer  meetings;  afid  we  read  of  days  set 
apart  therefor  fasting  and  jirayer.  All  tins  n^prestmts  great  sjuritnal 
])ower,  intense  faith,  that  belief  in  the  Invisible  whieh  is  tlie  real 
fountain  of  all  great  spiritual  energy;  ami  sneli  taels  as  those  ought 
never  to  be  separated  in  any  estimate  wt;  may  attempt  to  form  ol 
the  preacher.  It  is  evidently  one  of  those  conseerated  lives  whieh 
almost  ignores  the  rigid  very  closely  to  ciilicize  ;  and  we  are  rejoiced 
to  perceive  throughout  the  prefaces  to  these  volumes  of  sermons  a 
tone  of  genuine  and  imaftectcd  modesly  vmy  dcliglilfid  to  notice. 
Mr.  Spurgeon  regards  liimself  less  as  a  great  tircaeluT  than  an 
evangelist.  He  seems  to  be  amazed  at  bis  own  success,  and  almost 
deprecates  the  idea  of  the  possession  of  talcid.  lie  says: — 


If  w'e  have  the  Spirit  sealing  our  ministry  with  pow’er,  it  w  ill  sigriity 
very  little  about  our  talent.  Men  may  be  poor  and  uneducated  ;  their 
^'ords  may  be  broken  and  ungrammatical ;  there  may  be  none  of  Iho 
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polished  periods  of  Hall  or  the  glorious  thunders  of  Chalmers;  but  if 
the  might  of  the  spirit  attend  them,  the  humblest  evangelists  will  bo 
more  successful  than  the  most  learned  of  divines  or  the  most  elo(juent 
of  preachers.  It  is  extraordinary  grace,  not  talent,  that  wins  the  day, 
It  is  extraordinary  spiritual  power,  not  extraordinary  mental  power, 
that  we  need.  Mental  power  may  fill  a  chapel ;  but  spiritual  power 
fills  the  Church.  Mental  |power  may  gather  a  congregation ;  spiritual 
power  w’ill  save  souls.  We  w^ant  spiritual  power.  Oh !  w  e  know 
some  before  whom  we  shrink  into  nothing  as  to  talent,  but  who  hare 
no  spiritual  power ;  and  w’hen  they  speak,  they  have  not  the  Holy 
Spirit  with  them  ;  but  we  know  others — simple-hearted,  worthy  men, 
who  speak  their  country  dialect,  and  who  stand  up  to  preach,  and 
whether  it  be  in  a  barn,  or  a  village  green,  the  Spirit  of  God  clothes 
every  word  with  power.  Hearts  are  broken,  souls  are  saved,  and 
sinners  are  bom  again.  O  Spirit  of  the  living  God !  w'e  w^ant  Thee. 
Thou  art  the  life,  the  soul,  the  source  of  Thy  people’s  success.  AVithout 
Thee  they  can  do  nothing ;  with  Thee  they  can  do  everything.  Dear 
readers,  we  want  above  all  things,  the  power  from  on  high.” 

During  the  past  year,  partly  in  consequence  of  better  type,  our  circu¬ 
lation  has  largely  increased.  But  w’hy  should  it  not  at  once  bo 
multiplied  at  least  four  times.  Will  each  reader  assist  us  ?  Have  you 
not  three  friends  who  might  be  induced  to  take  the  sermons  weekly  or 
monthly  ?  If  they  have  been  useful  to  you,  make  it  your  business  to 
introduce  them  to  others.  Get  three  friends  to  become  subscribers  and 
our  desire  is  fulfilled.  AV^hen  popery  perverts  its  thousands ;  when 
Atheism  climbs  into  high  places ;  when  Scepticism  wears  a  mitre ; 
when  heresy  fills  the  tutor’s  chair ;  when  lax  theology  is  becoming  the 
rule  and  sound  divinity  the  exception,  it  is  time  that  all  lovers  of  true 
doctrine  should  spread  it  with  greater  vigour. 

A  friend  has  scattered  a  large  number  of  sermons  in  the  colleges  and 
towns  of  Ireland.  AA'orking  with  great  discretion,  he  sow'ed  the  seed 
60  rapidly  in  each  place,  that  before  the  foul  bird,  the  Popish  priest, 
could  hasten  to  stop  him,  the  work  was  done.  Our  friend’s  adventures 
in  some  of  the  Irish  towns  prove  that  religious  liberty  is  a  thing  yet  to 
bo  understood  by  that  priest-ridden  people.  AVe  shall,  wo  are  sure, 
hear  of  this  sowing  in  years  to  come. 

An  Italian  translation  of  the  sermons  is  now  under  serious  contempla¬ 
tion,  and  w  ill  probably  be  produced  during  the  ensuing  year.  Every¬ 
where — from  China  and  llindostan,  Australia  and  Africa,  the  States 
and  tho  Brazils,  Germany  and  France,  Florence  and  Rome,  w’e  have 
heard  of  good  from  the  sermons.  From  ships  of  war,  foreign  military 
stations,  mission  establishments,  and  exploring  parties,  we  have  had 
words  of  gratitude  and  friendship.  Therefore  do  we  thank  God,  and 
take  courage.  Unto  the  Lord  our  God  be  honour  and  praise  for 
another  year’s  support: 

This  seems  to  explain ;  very  much  unfastidious  boldness,  intrepid 
certainty,  indefatigable  activity,  resolved  into  ''this  one  thing  I  do*’ — 
this  seems  to  account  for  very  much, 
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We  are  quite  aware,  Mr.  Spurgeon  liiinself  evidently,  by  the  modest 
words  which  we  have  just  quoted  from,  in  the  preface  to  one  of  his 
volumes,  is  aware  of  the  points  in  which  we  must  not  compare  him 
with  some  of  the  great  preachers  of  our  age — for  instance,  with  the 
Dominican  Lacordaire,  with  Le  Pere  Felix,  or  this  momenPs  wonder 
of  Paris,  the  Carmelite,  llyacinthe.  These  names  suggest  some 
resemblance,  and  as  instantly  forbid  comparison ;  these  men,  ex¬ 
cellent  and  devoted,  wc  have  no  doubt,  in  their  order  and  in  their 
lives,  throng  the  immense  and  voluminous  aisles  of  Notre  Dame ; 
preachers  with  wonderful  accents — saintly  men,  we  hope,  we  desire  to 
believe;  from  their  monasteries,  after  their  period  of  solitude  and 
retreat,  of  introspection  and  thought,  it  has  been  their  wont,  we 
understand,  to  emerge  like  apparitions.  With  the  harangues  of 
llyacinthe  we  are  not  so  w  ell  acquainted.  Those  of  Lacordaire  and 
Felix  are  well  known  to  us  ;  they  are,  and  especially  those  of  the 
first,  grand  and  majestic  flights;  wheeling  sweeps  of  wings  of 
astounding  power,  surveying  from  the  air  of  the  mid  heaven  the 
tangled  world,  not  only  of  sin,  but  the  perplexed  convolutions  and 
folds,  and  coils  of  thought.  What  effect  they  produce  on  Parisian 
society  we  have  no  means  of  knowing ;  to  what  extent  impressions 
are  gathered  up,  and  made  the  permanent  furniture  of  the  Church, 
we  know  not.  We  know  w'hat  great,  intellectual,  and  magnificently- 
artistic  preaching  usually  is ;  it  is  not  likely  that  Lacordaire  pro¬ 
duced  effects  more  profound  than  Bossuet,  or  that  llyacinthe  is 
more  successful  iu  this  way  than  Massillon.  These  men,  great  as 
wc  know’,  good  as  we  hope  they  are,  all  seemed  or  seem  to  treasure 
up  their  aphorisms,  impressions,  a|)t  illustrations,  excursions  of  fancy, 
surprises  of  logic,  attained  grandeur  of  soul  by  long,  solitary,  mental 
communion  :  then  comes  the  annual  occasion,  and  all  the  fashion  of 
Paris  throngs  to  listen  to  the  orator  who  varies  the  amusements  for 
the  great  city  wdth  the  last  opera  of  Meyerbeer.  This  is  not  untrue, 
nor  unkind ;  but  how  different  to  the  orator,  the  incessant  talker, 
the  plain,  undignified,  unpriestlike  youth  of  the  tabernacle  who  has 
reared  for  himself  a  church,  for  his  weekly  audiences,  holding  as 
many  auditors  as  Notre  Dame,  and  gathering  up  all  the  wares  of  his 
eloquenee  into  a  plain,  resolute,  English  working.  What  shall  we 
say  of  the  two,  but  that  the  one  is  thoroughly  French,  and  the  other 
is  thoroughly  English. 

Had  we  not  thought  that  space  would  be  better  occupied  by 
the  illustrative  extracts,  we  might  have  reviewed  the  history 
of  criticism  upon  him,  especially  in  the  mendacious  attacks 
of  the  Saturday  Beview.  The  slight  analysis  w’e  have  attempted 
to  give  assurer  our  readers  that  there  is  genius  not  less  than 
all  these  higher  qualities,  butheld  in  the  leash  of  sanctified  power 
and  purpose.  On  a  review’  of  the  w  hole  wc  can  but  commend 
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the  sermons  and  the  example  to  all  preachers,  and  assure  them  that 
these  volumes  upon  their  shelves  will  often  prove  to  be  among  the 
most  valuable  and  available  lights  to  their  own  method  of  pulpit  ex¬ 
position.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  their  growing  circulation,  are 
glad  to  see  the  improved  change  in  their  typography  and  getting-up, 
and  hope  that  their  circulation  may  be  such  as  to  justify  the  issuing 
of  the  first  eight  volumes  in  a  style  resembling  the  last.  We  have 
spoken  throughout  this  paper  with  very  little  disposition  to  criticise, 
but  rather  to  seek,  find  out,  and  explain,  what  seem  to  us  to  be  the 
causes  of  the  preacher’s  success ;  and  now  give  to  him  and  his 
volumes  our  aflectionate  and  heart v  coiurrat illations,  and,  for  the 
present — farewell !  * 

•  Mr.  Spurgeon  adopts  the  creed  but  not  the  cloak  of  Calvin.  In  a  very 
characteristic  passage  from  a  lecture  describing  his  reception  in  Geneva, 
and  his  preaching  in  St.  Peter’s  Cliureh,  in  that  great  and  honoured  little 
Thermopyl.T  of  Protestant  freedom,  lie  says  : — 

“  1  think  I  must  be  a  little  proud,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Stovel’s  advice  to 
the  contrary,  for  1  was  allowed  to  stand  in  the  jmlpit  of  John  Calvin.  1 
am  not  superstitious,  but  the  first  time  I  saw*  this  medal  bearing  the  vene¬ 
rated  ethgy  of  Jolin  Calvin,  I  kissed  it,  iiragining  that  no  one  saw  the  action. 
1  was  very  greatly  surprised  when  1  received  this  magnificent  pri  sent,  which 
shall  be  pa.ssed  round  for  your  inspection.  On  the  one  side  is  John  Calvin, 
with  his  visage  worn  by  disease  and  de.'p  tliought ;  and  on  the  other  side 
is  a  verse  fully  applicable  to  that  man  of  God.  lie  endured  as  seeing  Him 
who  is  invisible.  That  is  the  very  character  of  the  man— -that  glorious 
man,  Calvin  !  1  preached  in  the  cathedral.  I  do  not  think  half  the  people 

understood  me  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter’s  ;  but  they  were  very  glad  to 
see  and  join  in  heart  with  the  worship  in  which  they  could  not  loin  with 
understanding.  1  did  not  feel  very  hapjiy  when  I  came  out  in  full  canoni¬ 
cals,  but  the  request  was  put  to  me  in  such  a  beautiful  way  that  I  could 
have  worn  the  Pope’s  tiara,  if  by  so  doing  1  could  preach  the  Gospel  the 
more  freely.  They  said, — *  Our  dear  brother  comes  to  us  frdlii  another 
country.  Now,  when  an  ambassador  comes  from  another  country,  he  has  u 
right  to  wear  his  own  costume  at  Court ;  but,  as  a  mark  of  very  great 
esteem,  he  sometimes  condescends  to  the  manners  of  the  country  wliich  he 
visits,  and  wears  theCourt  dress.’  ‘  Well,’  I  said, — ‘yes,that  1  will, certainly, 
if  you  do  not  require  it,  but  merely  ask  it  as  as  token  of  ray  Christian  love. 
1  shall  feel  like  running  in  a  sack,  but  it  will  be  your  fault.’  But  it  was 
John  Calvin’s  cloak, *and  that  reconciled  me  to  it  very  much.  I  do  love  that 
man  of  God,  sufl'ering  all  his  life  long,  enduring  not  only  persecutions  from 
without,  but  a  complication  of  disorders  from  within  ;  and  yet  .serving  his 
Master  with  all  his  heart.” 
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HOOKAS  LIVES  OF  THE  ARCITBISHOPS.* 

The  heroic  age  of  the  Primates  has  passed  away.  For  many 
years^  and  even  many  generations,  it  has  been  sufficiently  proved 
that  it  is  not  on  strong*willed  individuality,  brilliant  parts,  or  singu¬ 
lar  genuis,  that  the  steps  are  based  which  lead  up  to  the  archiepisco- 
pal  throne  of  Canterbury.  The  dignity  of  the  sovereign,  the  peace 
of  the  realm,  and  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  Church,  have 
seemed  to  demand  that  promotion  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  func¬ 
tions  and  dignities  should  fall  to  blameless,  easy,  and  amiable  medi¬ 
ocrity.  The  first  subject  of  the  kingdom  must,  first  of  all,  be  sah' 
and  reliable ;  the  first  officer  of  the  church  must,  first  of  all,  have  a 
character  for  moderation. 

From  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  indeed,  with  a  few  notable  ex¬ 
ceptions,  this  rule  has  been  emerging  more  and  more  palpably  into 

observation  :  and  it  becomes  more  and  more  fixed  with  cverv  sue- 
*  ^ 

cessivc  observance.  The  model  Primate  of  to-day  is  one  who  is 
conspicuous  for  his  exemplary  uuconspicuousness ;  for  his  plastic 
piety ;  his  social  fact  and  genial  temper.  Ilis  sympathies  may  be 
large,  and  his  affinities  various,  but  his  actions  and  expressions 
may  never  stray  from  the  centre  of  decorum.  Ilis  is  not  to  be  the 
path  of  extremes ;  and  he  should  be  conversant  with  party  watch¬ 
words,  clii^fly  that  he  may  tone  down  their  emphasis  and  acerbity 
by  a  policy  of  conciliation.  He  should  be  in  short  an  (‘inbodiment 
of  saintly  negations. 

From  tlie  beginning  it  was  not  so.  d'he,  Archiiishops  of  the 
early  and  middle-ages  were  very  different  |)ersonages  from  the  pre¬ 
lates  whom  late  years  have  seen  keeping  their  ipiiet  state  at  Adding¬ 
ton  or  Lambeth.  To  their  hands  was  committed  not  only  tlie 
ecclesiastical,  but  the  civil  power.  They  were  often  lawyers  and 
statesmen;  occasionally  they  were  soldiers.  Frcrpiently  they  wcr<^ 
the  chancellors,  the  grand  justiciaries,  of  the  realm ;  sometimes  they 
were  also  its  military  leaders.  They  stood  out  for  their  own  against 
kings  on  the  one  hand,  and  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Papacy  on  tlie  other.  The  Archbishops  of  the  middle-ages 
'^wero  not,”  as  Dr.  Hook  told  us  in  the  preface  to  his  third 
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volume,  two  years  ago — ‘Mliey  were  not,  as  is  sometimes  supposed 
**  priests  who  were  ambitious  of  civil  appointments  for  the  furtherance 
of  clerical  or  ecclesiastical  objects ;  they  were,  too  often,  lawyers 
and  statesmen,  who,  regarding  their  spiritual  functions  as  of  second- 
ary  importance,  accepted  high  preferments  in  the  Church  to  obtain 
the  advantages  w  hich  result  from  high  station  and  a  large  income. 
''  They  yvere,  many  of  them,  among  the  most  eminent  lawyers  and 
''  statesmen  of  their  own  or  any  other  age/^ 

Dr.  Hook  has  therefore  much  colour  for  his  proposition,  that 
''  the  history  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a 
**  history  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  ”  and  even  some  excuse  when  he 
claims,  during  the  record  of  many  centuries,  to  interweave  with  the 
Primatial  biographies  the  more  general  fortunes  of  the  nation. 

More  than  one  occupant  of  the  see  of  Canterbury it  has  been 
pertinently  said,  might  be  taken  as  representative  not  of  the  C’hurch 
only,  but  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  There  is  no  movement  of 
importance,  civil  or  military,  intellectual  or  social,  wdiich  would  not 
in  some  w  ay  connect  itself  with  such  names ;  they  indirectly  influ- 
**  enced,  if  they  did  not  directly  share  in  it.  The  lives  of  such  men  as 
''  Dunstan,  and  Becket,  and  Stephen  Langton,  are  not  merely  ecclesi- 
astical  biography,  or  Church  annals,  they  are  the  historv  of  Eng- 
land,  for  the  time.^' 

The  candour  and  even-handedness  of  Dr.  Hook’s  earliest  volume 
came  as  a  grateful  surprise  to  some  of  his  critics.  It  was  pleasant 
to  be  able  to  remark  that  he,  a  party-leader,  sliould  have  exhibited 
so  much  breadth  and  catholicity,  so  much  strong  practical  sense,  and 
so  great  a  power  and  will  to  understand  and  to  sympathise  with  men 
living  under  conditions  which,  varying  from  each  other,'  had  only 
the  common  likeness  of  diifering  from  the  conditions  of  the  present 
nineteenth  century.  Dr.  Hook  virtually  proclaimed  that  an  indivi¬ 
dual  is  to  be  read  in  the  light  of  his  own  time,  and  not  sentenced 
according  to  the  canons  of  an  age  more  advanced.  Loosely  speak¬ 
ing,  and  with  the  consciousness  that  frequent  addition  or  statement 
must  be  made  for  favour  or  for  prejudice,  a  man’s  character  is  what 
it.  seems  to  his  contemporaries.  It  is  a  fair  presumption  that  he  w  ho 
was  a  man  amongst  children  would  have  presented  the  relative  pro¬ 
portions  of  a  giant  amongst  men. 

With  the  nearer  approach  to  modern  times.  Dr.  Hook,  mingling 
more  in  controversy,  lost  something  of  his  primitive  impartiality.  It 
is  fair,  however,  to  say  that  this  strikes  us  rather  as  a  vice  of  the 
judgment  than  of  the  will.  And  in  this,  his  latest  volume,  we  find 
abundant  evidence  of  his  sagacity,  his  know  ledge  of  men  and  things, 
his  careful  reading  and  his  accurate  thought.  If  his  retlections 
verge  now  and  then  on  the  truistic,  we  are  inclined  to  forgive  much 
to  their  wholesomcncss  and  goodness  of  intention.  Even  triteness, 
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moreover,  may  have  its  uses  when  the  object  is  to  interest  the  popu¬ 
lar  mind  in  a  study  about  which,  we  fancy,  the  popular  mind  has 
been  generally  too  unconcerned. 

We  do  not  suspect  Dr.  Hook  of  the  power  of  writing  an  intensely 
dramatic  or  pictorial  series  of  biographies ;  and  he  suffers  from  the 
circumstance  that  his  aim  is  not  single.  The  eye  is  too  frequently 
taken  from  the  central  figure  of  his  composition,  to  look  at  nations 
struggling  or  fraternising  in  the  background.  In  the  life  of 
Chicheley,  for  instance,  with  which  the  present  volume  opens,  we  are 
constantly  bidding  adieu  to  the  hero,  in  order  that  we  may  bring  up 
the  general  course  of  events  to  the  front ;  and  when  this  has  been 
done  in  the  most  honest  and  rather  prosy  manner,  we  find  Chicheley 
suddenly  starting  up  to  identify  himself  with  them.  We  may  have 
much  to  say,  or  to  think,  in  extenuation ;  it  is  due,  for  instance,  to 
consider  the  ineagrcness  of  individual  detail,  and  the  domestic 
colourlessness  of  a  celibate^s  life ;  but  the  hict  remains,  and  remains 
sometliing  other  than  perfectly  charming.  We  have  to  wade  through 
much  historical  information,  of  no  very  recondite  order,  that  w'e 
may  fully  understand  the  circumstances  of  Chicheley — or  any  other 
of  the  half-dozen  Archbishops  of  the  volume,  for  Chicheley  is  for  the 
purpose  of  this  objection  an  a  formula,  at  every  moment  when  we 
are  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  glimpse  of  him.  It  is  our  complaint  that 
we  ought  to  be  placed  au  courant  wdth  events  at  a  considerably  less 
expenditure  of  time  and  space.  We  are  delighted  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  several  valuable  qualities  of  the  Dean  of  Chichester  ;  but  it 
would  be  idle  obsequiousness  to  proclaim  him  a  master  in  biography. 

Yet  the  situation  with  which  the  first  chapter  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  the  "  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  opens  is  sufliciently 
graphic  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  Spanish  dramatist. 

There  is  a  tradition  at  Higham  Ferrers  which  it  is  pleasant  to  accept 
and  not  necessary  to  doubt.  It  is  said,  that  William  of  Wykeham, 
who  at  one  period  of  his  life  was  connected  w’ith  Northamptonshire, 
and  who,  at  the  time  referred  to  in  the  story,  may  have  been  on  a 
visit  at  the  castle,  went  forth  one  evening,  like  Isaac,  to  meditate 
in  the  fields.  Wandering  along  the  pastures  watered  by  the  Nerie,  he 
saw  and  conversed  with  a  shepherd’s  boy,  and  W'as  so  pleased  with  his 
answers  and  remarks,  that  he  caused  inquiry  to  bo  made  as  to  his  birth, 
parentage,  and  education.  The  bishop’s  servant,  w  ho  w'as  directed  to 
obtain  the  information  which  AVilliam  of  Wykeham  required,  found 
the  boy  seated  on  his  mother’s  lap  and  eating  his  dinner.  That  boy 
was  Henry  Chicheley,  and,  like  many  other  eminent  men,  Henry 
Chicheley  was  indebted  for  his  success  in  this  life,  and  his  hopes  ot  a 
better,  to  the  care  of  a  mother  wdio  trained  his  intellect  and  educated 
his  affections.  This  boy  William  of  Wykeham  determined  to  educate 
at  the  college  the  foundations  of  which  ho  was  now  laying  at  Win¬ 
chester. 
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It  has  been  affirmed,  that  the  father  of  Henry  Chichelcy  was  by 
trade  a  tailor.  That  such  a  report  was  circulated,  when  Henry  had 
become  the  primate  of  all  England,  is  countenanced  by  the  fact  of  the 
practical  joke  which  was  played  upon  him  by  the  courtiers  of 
Henry  VI.  to  wdiom  he  had  on  some  occasion  given  offence.  They 
caused  him  to  be  served  wuth  a  pie  full  of  rags;  the  rag-pie  being 
intended  to  remind  the  first  peer  of  the  realm  of  his  humble  origin; 
That  his  father  was  engaged  in  trade  is  as  certain  ns  that,  through 
success  in  trade,  he  was  able  to  b(‘eome  a  landed  proprietor ;  hut  it  is 
probable  that  he  had  pjussed  from  the  shop  to  the  farm  before  the  birth 
of  Henry,  and  that  it  was,  as  one  of  the  landed  gentry,  ho  sought  the 
hand  and  won  the  heart  of  Agnes  ryncheon.  That  the  father  of 
Agnes  Pyncheon  was  more  than  a  yeoman,  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  his 
exliibitiiig  a  coat  of  arms  at  a  time  when  to  do  so  was  penal,  unless  the 
right  was  beyond  dispute.  At  all  events,  the  family  of  Chichelcy, 
which  had  been  settled  at  Higham  Ferrers  for  two  generations,  was  of 
high  rcspcctiibility ;  and  Henry  himself  was,  as  a  child,  designed  by 
his  father,  not  for  the  shop,  but  for  agricultural  pursuits. 

Henr}’  Chichelcy  was  born  about  tlie  year  1362-3,  and  it  is  affirmed, 
that  he  was  admitted  a  scholar  of  AVinchester  College  in  1373.  This 
statement,  though  virtually,  is  not  literally  correct.  The  celebrated 
college  of  St.  Mary  Winton,  near  Winchester,  was  not  founded,  strictly 
speaking,  before  the  20th  of  Octobcu*,  1 382,  which  is  the  date  of  its 
charter.  The  first  stone  of  the  material  edifice  was  laid  on  the  26tli 
of  March,  1387.  The  chapel,  the  cloisters,  and  the  cemetery  were  not 
consecrated  till  1391.  Hut  before  the  buildings  were  completed,  or 
even  commenced,  William  of  Wykebam  had  appointed  a  master  and 
under-master  to  educate  seventy  boys,  for  whose  board  and  lodging  he 
paid,  at  the  college  of  St.  John  Haptist  on  the  Hill.  These  boys  were 
to  be  educated,  for  the  St.  Alary  Winton  College,  at  Oxford,  which 
William  of  Wykeham  had  already  established,  and  which  is  now 
known  as  New  College. 

In  after  life,  Chlclieley  did  not  forget  the  kind  of  endowment 
which  had  fostered  his  earlier  aspirations.  He  is,  perhaps,  best 
remembered  at  the  ])rcsent  time  as  the  magnificent  founder  of  All 
Souls’  College,  O.xford.  A  mention  of  its  immediate  purpose  will 
show  that  its  revenues  have  been  diverted  to  objects  w  hich  Chicheley 
never  contemplated ;  and  it  can  only  be  hoped  that  he  would  have 
approved  them,  if  he  could  enter  into  the  thoughts  and  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  modern  century.  He  intended  it  as  a  chantry  for  the 
repose  of  the  souls  of  those  w  ho  died  on  the  battle-fields  of  France, 
an  act  of  late  but  sincere  repentance  for  the  share  which  he,  an 
ecclesiastic,  had  taken  in  encouraging  the  invasion  of  that  country  by 
his  friend  and  sovereign,  Henry  V.  This  king  succeeded  his  father 
in  1413;  and  in  the  folowing  year  Chicheley  was  promoted  to  the 
Primacy,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Arundel.  The  arguments  by  which 
the  Archbishops  encouraged  the  ambitious  designs  of  his  master 
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upon  the  kingdom  and  the  throne  of  France  arc  fully  enough,  and 
fairly  enough,  represented  in  the  early  scenes  of  Shakespeare’s  play 
of ‘'  Kiuglicnry  V.”  Idle  battle  of  Agincourt  was  the  most  brilliant 
inciilcnt  in  the  campaigns  which  folio wcil.  On  this  famous  light, 
Afichael  Drayton  wrote  some  stirring  verses,  which  he  entitled 
'Okillad  of  Agincourt;”  but  whieli  are  by  this  time  consigned  to 
such  general  forgetfulness  that  only  once,  and  that  within  tlie  last 
few  months,  has  any  remark  been  made  about  the  coincidence  in 
lilt  and  movement  of  this  ballad  with  the  Balaklava  charge  of  the 
])resent  Jjaureatc.  Drayton  commences  : — 

“  Fair  stood  the  wind  for  France,  ^ 

When  we  our  sails  advance,  * 

Nor  now'  to  prove  onr  chance 

Longer  will  tarry  ; 

lint  putting  to  the  main. 

At  Kaux,  the  mouth  of  Seine, 

With  all  his  martial  train. 

Landed  King  Harry. 

In  addition  to  the  arguments  derived  from  the  presumed  right  of 
Henry  to  the  crown  of  France,  there  were  others  which  weighed  in 
favour  of  foreign  war,  not  only  with  the  King  himself,  but  with  his 
advisers.  The  light  of  the  Reformation,  as  kindled  by  Wyclilfe,  was 
degenerating  into  the  glare  of  faction ;  and  Lollardism,  having  assumed 
a  seditious  aspect  under  the  auspices  of  the  unhappy  Lord  Cobham, 
was  threatening  to  embroil  the  kingdom  w  ith  itself.  'Fo  save  England, 
if  possible,  from  civil  bloodshed,  was  one  of  the  objects  to  be  pre¬ 
sumably  attained  by  letting  sli[)  the  dogs  of  war  on  the  other  side  of 
the  channel.  ’Fhe  safety  and  symmetry  of  the  English  rose  de- 
inanded  the  lopping  of  the  French  lilies. 

Dr.  Hook  is  just  and  generous  enough  to  Chicheley  to  give  all 
the  })roiniuence  he  can  to  the  political  danger  of  the  Lollardism  of 
Henry  V.’s  time ;  and  it  is  possible  that  he  may  correct  or  modify 
the  judgments  which  have  so  long  been  current  as  to  the  treatment 
of  its  adherents.  It  can  never  cease  to  be  remembered,  however, 
that  it  is  to  Chicheley  we  ow'c  the  erection  of  the  Lollard’s  Tow'er” 
at  Lambeth.  Idiis  tower  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  a  chamber 
at  the  top  was  used  as  a  prison,  where  successive  batches  of  prisoners 
were  confined  who  held  reforming  opinions  in  religion,  albeit  these 
opinions  may  have  been  alloyed  w  ith  less  or  more  of  a  disposition 
to  state  revolution. 

The  famous,  or  infamous,  chamber  is  a  small  room,  roofed  and 
wainscoted  w'ith  oak,  twelve  feet  by  nine,  eight  in  height,  with  two 
small,  deeply-splayed  windows.  Eight  large  iron  rings  still  remain 
fastened  in  the  side  w  alls,  to  which  the  prisoners  w'ere  chained ;  and 
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down  the  sides  of  the  chimney,  carved,  or  ratlier  scraped,  from  the 
stone,  are  names,  ciphers,  and  crucifixes,  memorials  of  the  unhappy 
confessors  who  languished  there.  Jlut  the  names,  even  when  they 
can  be  deciphered  witli  any  accuracy,  are  those  of  unknown  or 
forgotten  sufferers,  and  the  Lollards*  prison  keeps  its  melancholy 

secrets  safe  from  modern  curiosity. 

* 

Yet  Chicheley  was,  after  his  own  fashion,  a  reformer ;  rather  of 
celebrations  and  ceremonials,  unfortunately,  than  of  doctrine. 

Ill  the  years  1415  and  14 IG,  the  Convocation  was  actively,  though 
not  very  profitably,  employed.  It  w^as  supposed,  of  course,  that  at 
Agincourt  St.  George,  our  jiatron  saint,  fought  for  the  armies  of  Kng- 
land.  In  heathen  times,  when  one  people  concpiered  another,  it  was 
customary  to  do  honour  to  the  gods  of  the  victorious  nation.  It  was 
for  this  purpose,  that  his  god  might  share  in  tlie  honours  of  his 
triumph,  that  the  golden  image  of  that  god  was  raised  by  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  on  the  plains  of  Dura.  The  spirit  of  heathenism  had  lingered 
long  in  Christendom;  and  Henry  V.,  unwilling  to  ascribe  all  the  credit 
of  the  late  victory  to  his  own  transcendent  genius,  desired  that  new 
honours  should  be  conferred  upon  St.  George.  Archbishop  Chicheley, 
therefore,  in  obedience  to  the  royal  command,  acting  on  the  advice  of 
his  brethren  the  clergy,  and  supported  by  the  decree  of  a  provincial 
synod,  constituted  the  feast  of  8t.  George  as  a  greater  double,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  observed  as  such  in  every  church  throughout  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Canterbury.  Kegulations  were  made  for  the  observance  of 
other  festivals ;  and  to  prevail  upon  the  north-countrymen  to  concur 
in  the  arrangements,  so  as  to  include  the  entire  Churcli  of  England,  it 
was  enjoined,  that  the  feast  of  St.  John  of  Beverley  should  henceforth 
be  kept  in  the  southern,  as  it  had  long  been  observed  in  the  northern, 
province.  The  Yorkshiremen,  who  had  fought  at  Agincourt,  swore 
that  they  had  seen  St.  John  of  Beverley  fighting  by  their  side.  How 
he  was  to  bo  distinguished  from  any  other  knight  they  did  not  say ; 
but  the  Yorkshiremen  who  stayed  at  home — the  old  men  and  the 
women — were  not  behind  their  belligerent  brethren  in  their  zeal  for 
the  Northern  Saint ;  for  they  sw  ore  that,  at  the  very  time  that  the 
engagement  took  place,  holy  oil  llowed  by  drops,  like  sweat,  out  of  his 
tomb,  as  an  indication,  it  was  said,  of  the  mercy  of  God  tow’ards  his 
people,  through  the  merits  of  that  holy  man.  But  a  difficulty  pre¬ 
sented  itself.  The  feast  of  the  translation  of  St.  John  of  Beverley  fell 
on  the  25th  of  October,  when  service  w’as  performed  in  honour  of 
St.  Crispin  and  St.  Crispinian,  for  whose  merits  also,  it  was  said,  the 
Lord  had  deigned  to  look  down  on  the  English  nation  wdth  a  gracious 
regard.  There  w  as,  therefore,  a  splitting  of  the  diflerence ;  and  that 
all  the  tliree  saints  might  he  equally  honoured,  it  w^as  ordered  by  the 
archbishop  that,  throughout  his  province,  the  feast  should  be  celebrated 
by  nine  lessons :  the  first  three  the  proper  lessons  for  St.  Crispin  and 
St.  Ciispiniun,  the  three  middle  ones  for  the  Translation  of  St.  John  of 
Beverley,  and  the  last  three  out  of  the  Exposition  of  the  Gospels  for 
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several  martyrs,  with  the  service  accustomed  in  such  cases  according  lo 
the  use  of  Sarum. 

Verily  the  Church  required  a  reformation  which  would  go  far  deeper 
than  the  reformation  which  Chicheley  was  prepared  to  support,  and 
which  reached  only  to  things  external.  The  necessity,  indeed,  of  some 
reforms  was  admitted  by  the  convocation  at  this  time  assembled;  but 
they  were  insufficient,  and  went  not  to  the  root  of  the  evil.  It  was 
enacted,  tliat  no  married  or  bigamous  clerk  or  layman  should  exercise 
any  spiritual  jurisdiction  whatever,  under  any  pretence,  either  in  his 
own  name  or  in  any  ollier’s;  and  whiitsoever  should  bo  done,  or  had 
been  done,  by  the  said  married  or  bigamous  clerks  or  laymen,  was 
declared  to  bo  null  and  void.  This  shows  that  the  clergy  still  con¬ 
tinued,  though  against  the  canons,  to  marry.  The  Constitution  of 
1416  proceeds  further  than  that  of  1415;  and  the  Convocation, 
through  its  president,  ordaine{l,  that  the  suffragans  of  Canterbury 
should,  by  themselves  or  their  officials  and  commissaries,  make  inquiry 
in  their  several  jurisdictions,  in  every  rural  deanery,  at  least  twice  in 
every  year,  after  persons  suspected  of  heresy.  The  clergy  could  only 
take  cognisance  of  heresy  as  such  ;  but  this  decree  was  really  pointed 
against  the  Lollards,  a  political  rather  than  a  religious  faction,  though 
acting  under  the  pretext  of  religion.  3[en  of  good  report  in  every 
deanery  or  parish,  in  which  heretics  w^ere  said  to  dwell,  w’crc  sworn  to 
denounce  all  suspected  persons ;  that  is  to  say,  all  wdio  kept  private 
conventicles,  or  \vho  differed  in  their  lives  and  manners  from  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  the  faithful.  Books  written  “  in  the  vulgar  English  tongue  " 
were  to  be  regarded  as  suspicious,  and  were  therefore  to  be  seized. 

The  search  w'as  not  diligently  made,  nor,  indeed,  was  it  necessary. 
The  wars  on  the  Continent,  and  afterwards  the  civil  w’ars  in  England, 
provided  so  much  employment  for  turbulent  spirits,  that,  before  the 
close  of  Chicheley’s  episcopate,  Lollardisrn,  as  a  faction,  had  become 
politically  insignificant.  But  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  Sigismund  in 
England,  at  the  period  now'  under  consideration,  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  zeal  displayed  at  this  particular  time,  against  the  Lollards. 

The  emperor’s  object  in  visiting  England  Avas  tw'ofold — to  terminate 
the  schism  of  the  Western  Church,  and  to  take  incasures  to  meet  that 
demand  for  a  reformation  of  the  Church,  which  had  become  almost 
universal.  In  both  objects  he  was  secure  of  the  co-operation  of 
Chicheley. 

The  emperor,  the  king,  the  archbishop  admitted  that  the  Church  re¬ 
quired  to  be  reformed  in  its  head,  and  in  its  members.  They  Avent 
further.  In  concurrence  Avith  the  opinions  of  all  the  leading  divines 
of  Europe,  tiiey  regarded  a  general  council  as  superior  to  the  pope ;  and 
had  arived  at  the  determination  that  it  Avas  only  by  subordinating  the 
rival  popes  to  the  judgment  of  a  council,  that  the  schism  could  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  It  Avas  determined,  that  a  general  council 
should  be  coiiA’ened ;  and  to  render  it  effective,  it  Avas  necessary,  that 
all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  should  bo  united,  and  that  they  shouhl 
combine  in  action.  Tlie  clergy  gaV(j  their  cordial  support  to  the 
measure,  and  the  most  active  among  the  reformers  were  ecclesiastics 
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But,  although  the  leading  persons  in  Church  and  3tute  were  unanimous 
ill  their  determination  to  effect  a  reformation  of  the  Church  in  its  head 
and  members,  they  were  equally  unanimous  in  resisting  any  change  in 
the  doctrine  or  the  formularies  of  the  Church.  It  was  by  avoiding  this 
subject,  that  they  expected  to  secure  unanimity  of  action  ;  and,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  they  were  equally  unanimous  in  tho  resolution  to  put  down 
by  fire  and  faggot  any  attempt  at  do«jtrinal  reformation.  Tho  doctrinal 
reformers  were  at  this  time  chiefly  to  be  found  among  the  humbler 
classes  of  society;  and  these  reformers  were  regarded  with  feelings 
•similar  to  those  which,  in  our  owm  time,  have  been  excited  against  the 
Chartists.  They  were  despised  and  feared,  and  when  any  man  of  emi¬ 
nence  appeared  on  their  side,  it  was  supposed  that,  from  personal  con¬ 
siderations,  lie  entertained  revolutionary  designs,  and  against  him  all 
hands  were  raised. 

'Die  stand  which  (’liichcb'y  made  against  tlie  Papacy  was  con¬ 
sistent  and  persevering,  so  long,  at  least,  as  the  infirmities  of  age 
permitted;  and  his  mind  gradually  and  increasingly  yearned 
the  more  exclnsivc  performance  of  his  spiritual  functions.  Always 
a  ready  adviser  of  the  state,  he  wished  to  devote  himself  more  and 
more  to  the  direction  of  the  Church,  and  the  cliampionsliip  of  tlie 
poor  and  opjiressed. 

In  all  that  related  to  his  spiritual  duties  the  bishop  was  indefatigable  ; 
and,  althougb  lio  liad  not  the  sagacity  of  a  Luther,  to  penetrate  to  the 
root  of  the  evils  by  w  hich  the  Church  w  as  overshadowed,  yet,  w  herever 
ho  w'cnt,  he  exerted  himself  to  correct  abuses,  and  he  applied  a  practical 
mind  to  lay  down  some  wise  regulations  for  the  future.  He  is  said  to 
have  convened  eighteen  synods,  or  assemblies  of  tho  elerg}' ;  and 
although  we  find  him  occasionally  appointing  a  deputy,  it  was  only 
for  a  single  day,  so  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  presided  over  them  all 
in  person. 

From  general  view' of  the  proceedings  ofChicheley  in  convoea- 

tion  we  extract  the  following  paragraphs.  We  would  willingly 
transcribe  several  pages  more  in  the  same  connection,  since  they 
show’  valuable  light  upon  the  method  in  whicli  Rome  w’as  constantly 
making  aggressions  upon  the  independence  of  the  Church  of  England, 
but  the  laws  of  space  to  which  we  are  amenable  bind  us  down  to 
selection. 

To  the  convocation  of  1 4 1 G  we  have  had  occasion  to  refer,  when 
speaking  of  the  honour  done  to  the  northern  saint,  John  of  Beverley. 
It  was  also  stated,  that  in  the  same  convocation  it  was  ordered  that 
inquiries  should  be  made  in  every  suspected  place,  twice  a  year,  for  the 
discovei*}’  of  heretics.  Information  w’as  to  be  given  respecting  those 
who  were  accustomed  to  frequent  conventicles,  w’ho  diftered  in  their 
conduct  from  the  generality  of  the  faithful,  and  who  possessed  prohibited 
books  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 
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The  trials  for  heresy  had  generally  been  conducted  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  but  at  this  period  they  were  transferred  to  convocation.  Heresy 
had  assumed  such  new  forms,  that  probably  it  was  found  necessary  to 
bring  the  accused  before  a  synod, — the  powers  of  a  synod  differing 
widely  from  those  of  an  ecclesiastical  court.  In  the  ecclesiastical  court 
the  judge  can  only  administer  the  law;  and,  by  a  skilful  advocate,  a 
man  notoriously  guilty  ot  heresy  may  be  proved,  though  violating  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  not  to  have  transgressed  the  letter.  In  tlic  ancient 
councils,  which  established  tlie  precedent  for  ju'ovincial  synods,  a  new 
law  might  at  once  be  passed,  or  rather,  the  woniing  of  an  old  canon 
might  be  corrected  so  as  to  j)revent  the  evasion  of  the  dishonest.  This 
is  indeed  a  power  so  vast  and  dangerous,  that  it  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  these  days;  but  at  a  time  when  the  object  was  to  nip  heresy  in  the 
]»ud,  rather  than  to  discover  the  means  by  which  an  offender  might 
escajK',  it  was  not  regarded  with  suspicion.  ller(‘sy  and  treason  were 
at.  this  time  in  sucli  close  alliance,  that  the  complaint  against  th- 
clcrgy,  on  the  part  of  the  laity,  was  not  that  thi‘y  exercised  an  intpiisio 
torial  power,  but  that  they  endangered  the  (lovernment  by  being  remiss 
in  their  search  after  heretics.  It  was  not  that  a  zeal  existecl  for  the 
rej)ression  of  heresj',  but  that  a  fear  ])re vailed  that  heretics  designed  the 
overthrow  of  the  civil  as  well  as  of  the  ecclesiastical  gov(*rnment. 

^Vhen  the  clerg}’  met  for  the  discharge  of  their  judicial  functions, 
thev  met  not  as  in  convocation,  hut  as  a  svnod,  and  thev  sat  in  one 
house.  As  judges  of  heresy,  they  condemned  heretical  hooks  to  be 
burnt;  and  when  heretics  were  brought  hefore  them  tliey  displayed  an 
anxiety  to  induce  them  to  avoid  the  penalties  of  the  law  by  prevailing 
upon  them  to  recant.  When,  at  a  later  period  of  our  history,  it  was 
the  policy,  inflamed  by  passion,  of  a  large  pjirty  to  attack  the  hierarchy, 
it  was  customary  to  represent  every  bishop  and  ecclesiastical  judge  as  a 
bloodthirsty  inquisitor ;  and,  as  proof  their  persecuting  spirit,  mention 
was  made  of  the  prisons  attached  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  or  the 
episcopal  residences  which  were  called  Lollard  Towers.  Hut  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  these  prisons,  or  Lollard  Towers,  were  intended 
to  enable  men  to  escape  the  severer  penalties  of  the  law.  The  ecclesi¬ 
astical  judge  could  inflict  no  severer  punishment  than  imprisonment. 
If  a  heretic  were  left  then  in  tlie  hands  of  the  ecclesiastical  oflicers,  his 
life  was  spared.  A  man  convicted  of  heresy  might  bo  handed  over  to 
the  civil  authority,  and  by  that  authority  he  would  be  burnt ;  or,  instead 
of  being  handed  over  to  the  civil  authority,  he  might  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  be  delivered  to  bis  diocesan.  By  bis  diocesan  lie  could  only  be 
imprisoned.  During  his  imprisonment  he  might  be  led  to  recant,  and, 
on  recanting,  he  would  be  required  to  enter  into  his  recognizances 
for  his  good  conduct  for  the  future,  and  then  he  would  be  dismissed. 
So  frequently  was  this  the  case,  that  the  zealots  of  an  heretical  party 
hated  a  Lollard  Tower  more  than  they  did  the  pope.  It  is  important 
to  bear  this  in  mind,  when  we  hear  of  Chicheley’s  building  the  Lollard 
Tower  at  Lambeth.  He  was  certainly  not  a  bloodthirsty  man ;  and 
though  we  have  no  particular  reason  for  upholding  the  cause  of  bishopi^ 
of  whose  delinquencies  I  have  not  been  slow  to  speak,  we  must  re- 
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member,  that  they  also  are  God’s  creatures,  and  are  not  of  necessity 
more  hard-hearted  than  other  judges.  Man  is  a  fierce  and  terrible 
animal— of  all  animals  the  most  remorseless  when  his  passions  arc 
roused  and  his  blood  is  boiling.  Awful  is  the  infidel  fanatic,  as  we  see 
him  in  the  French  Kevolution ;  awful  [the  religious  fanatic,  as  he  is 
exhibited  to  us  in  the  French  I)e  Montfort,  and  the  authors  of  the 
Inquistion.  But,  in  quiet  times,  the  leaning  of  man’s  heart  is  to  the 
side  of  mercy  ;  and  even  when  it  is  supposed  that  the  public  peace 
requires  the  adoption  of  strong  measures,  the  tendency  is  to  rescue  a 
fellow-creature  from  the  extreme  penalties  of  a  law,  in  upholding 
which  the  Infidel  and  the  Christian  may  be  equally  firm. 

There  were  several  prosecutions  for  heresy,  but  the  only  one  which 
is  remarkable  as  indicating  an  advance  in  freedom  of  thought,  is  that 
of  Thomas  Bayly,  who,  in  1428,  was  accused  of  saying  that  the  con¬ 
secrated  Host  was  in  its  nature  true  bread  and  wine,  and  only  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  our  Lord  in  figure.  Such  an  assertion  had  not  been 
hazarded  by  Wycliffe,  and  marks  the  progress  of  the  intellectual 
movement.  The  same  convocation  is  to  be  mentioned  with  respect  for 
having  granted  a  subsidy  to  the  king,  while  refusing  it  to  the  pope’s 
nuncio. 

By  Martin  V.  a  new  cera  was  established.  The  interest  of  every 
national  church  was  from  this  time  to  be  identified  with  the  Church  of 
Borne,  and  the  pope  was  to  be  the  universal  bishop.  It  was  Martin  V. 
who  established  the  principle  and  sowed  the  seed,  which  was  to  be 
developed  into  Ultramontanism. 

The  system  of  Hildebrand  was  now  to  be  superseded,  or  to  give 
place  to  a  scheme  of  government  more  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
time,  if  Borne  was  still  to  bo  in  the  ascendant.  The  reader  who 
has  persued  these  volumes,  wull  have  seen  that  by  Gregory  VII.  the 
independent  action  of  national  churches  had  been  recognised  and 
allowed.  The  Bishop  of  Home  claimed  not  ordinary,  but  only  extra¬ 
ordinary  jurisdiction, — the  jurisdiction  of  a  visitor  or  of  the  judge 
in  a  court  of  final  appeal.  The  ordinary  is  the  ecclesiastical  superior 
who  has  jurisdiction,  not  by  way  of  deputation  or  delegation,  but 
in  his  own  proper  right  He  is  called  the  ordinary,  because  he  has 
judicial  cognizance,  in  his  own  right,  of  all  causes  arising  within 
the  territorial  limits  of  his  jurisdiction.  He  is  opposed  to  persons  ex¬ 
traordinarily  appointed — to  the  judex  delagatus,  or  extraordinary — 
whose  jurisdiction  extends  only  to  such  causes  as  are  specifically  dele¬ 
gated  to  him,  either  by  some  superior  authority,  or  by  some  law  under 
certain  circumstances  overriding  the  ordinary  jurisdiction.  Not  to 
mention  inferior  ordinaries,  such  as  archdeacons,  the  bishops  were 
ordinaries  of  their  dioceses,  subject  to  the  extraordinary  jurisdiction  of 
tlicir  respective  metropolitans.  According  to  the  llildebraudine  sys- 
U*m,  the  metropolitans  were  ordinaries  in  their  provinces,  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  to  the  constitution  by  that  see  of  an 
extraordinary  judge  in  special  cases.  But  now  the  pope  claimed  to  bo 
the  universal  ordinary ;  the  bishoj)3  of  the  national  churches,  only 
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acting  as  his  delegates,  were  to  obey  his  orders.  lienee  we  shall  tiud 
Irom  this  time,  the  continual  appointment  of  l(*gatcs  a  laterfy  to  coc- 
trol  the  metropolitans, — to  do  that  whicli  Henry  V.  would  have  sacri¬ 
ficed  his  crown  rather  than  tolerate.  This  almost  immediately  was 
developed  into  modern  Romanism. 

The  battle  of  Ultramontanism,  thus  originating,  was  fought  by  Rome 
against  the  Anglican  and  the  (Tallican  churches,  with  various  success. 
At  tlie  Reformation,  the  Anglican  church  re-established  its  indepen¬ 
dence.  For  some  time,  the  battle  in  France  was  doubtful,  but  Galli- 
canism  was  overthrown  at  the  Revolution ;  and  it  has  ever  been  the 
policy  of  the  Bonaparte  dynasty  to  ally  itself  with  Rome,  and  to  permit 
Ultramontane  despotism  to  establish  itself  in  France. 

The  benefactions  of  Chicheley  to  the  cause  of  charity  and  learning 
were  munificent  ;  and  one  of  the  last  public  acts  of  his  life  W'as  to 
consecrate  the  chapel  of  his  college  to  the  memory  of  the  learned 
saints,  Jerome,  Ambrose,  Augustine  and  Gregory.  On  the  second 
^^of  April,  1443,  the  great  bell  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  notified  to 
the  Church  of  England  that  her  munificent  Primate  had  departed 
this  life.*' 

With  Chicheley  terminated  that  long  line  of  independent  primates, 
who  had  come  down  in  regular  succession  from  Augustine ;  and  w^ho 
had  governed  the  Church  of  England,  not  as  delegates  from  any  foreign 
pow^r,  but  by  their  own  authority.  Many  aggressions  had  been  made 
upon  that  authority ;  to  many  usurpations  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  the  primates  had  submitted,  but  they  had  remained  till  now, 
independent  metropolitans.  From  this  period  until  the  resumption  of 
our  independence  under  Archbishop  Parker,  the  Church  of  England 
w’as  virtually  governed  by  the  pope,  lie  w'as  represented  by  legati  a 
latere  wdio  were  sometimes,  but  not  of  necessity,  the  primates  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  usurpation  was  carried  to  its  extremest 
point,  when  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  Archbishop  Warham  was  compelled  to 
yield ;  the  primate  having  an  intuitive  perception,  that  wrong  was  done 
to  his  ofiice,  but  not  clearly  understanding  how  the  wrong  originated, 
or  in  what  manner  it  w’as  to  be  resisted. 

The  remains  of  Archbishop  Chicheley  wTre  deposited  in  a  vault  on 
the  north  side  of  the  j)resbytery  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  There,  upon 
a  monument  erected  in  his  lifetime,  reposes  his  effigy,  in  the  carved 
magnificence  of  his  pontifical  vestments.  Beneath  is  represented  a 
skeleton  in  a  shroud.  The  monument,  designed  by  the  grateful  super¬ 
stition  of  a  former  age,  was  damaged  and  deface  d  by  the  unenlighteuied 
piety  of  the  puritans;  and,  liaving  been  subjecteel  also  to  the  decay  in¬ 
cident  from  the  lapse  of  time,  it  has  been  restored  with  good  taste,  and 
is  still  kept  in  repair,  by  the  religious  seiitiinent  of  the  warden  and 
fellows  of  All  Souls’  (Allege,  Oxford. 

The  successor  of  Chicheley  was  John  Stalford,  who  when  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  had  been  appointed  Lord  High  Chancellor,  the 
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member,  that  they  also  are  God’s  creatures,  and  are  not  of  necessity 
more  hard-hearted  than  other  judges.  Man  is  a  fierce  and  terrible 
animal— of  all  animals  the  most  remorseless  when  his  passions  are 
roused  and  his  blood  is  boiling.  Awful  is  the  infidel  fanatic,  as  we  see 
him  in  the  French  llevolution ;  awful  (the  religious  fanatic,  as  he  is 
exhibited  to  us  in  the  French  I)e  Montfort,  and  the  authors  of  the 
Inquistion.  But,  in  quiet  times,  the  leaning  of  man’s  heart  is  to  the 
side  of  mercy ;  and  even  when  it  is  supposed  that  the  public  peace 
requires  the  adoption  of  strong  measures,  the  tendency  is  to  rescue  a 
fellow-creature  from  the  extreme  penalties  of  a  law,  in  upholding 
which  the  Infidel  and  the  Christian  may  be  equally  firm. 

There  were  several  prosecutions  for  heresy,  but  the  only  one  which 
is  remarkable  as  indicating  an  advance  in  freedom  of  thought,  is  that 
of  Thomas  Bayly,  who,  in  1428,  was  accused  of  saying  that  the  con¬ 
secrated  Host  was  in  its  nature  true  bread  and  wine,  and  only  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  our  Lord  in  figure.  Such  an  assertion  had  not  been 
hazarded  by  WyclifFe,  and  marks  the  progress  of  the  intellectual 
movement.  The  same  convocation  is  to  be  mentioned  with  respect  for 
having  granted  a  subsidy  to  the  king,  while  refusing  it  to  the  pope’s 
nuncio. 

By  Martin  V.  a  new  aera  was  established.  The  interest  of  every 
national  church  was  from  this  time  to  be  identified  with  the  Church  of 
Home,  and  the  pope  was  to  be  the  universal  bishop.  It  w’as  Martin  V. 
who  established  the  principle  and  sowed  the  seed,  which  was  to  be 
developed  into  Ultramontanism. 

The  system  of  Hildebrand  was  now  to  be  superseded,  or  to  give 
place  to  a  scheme  of  government  more  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
time,  if  Home  was  still  to  bo  in  the  ascendant.  The  reader  who 
has  persued  these  volumes,  will  have  seen  that  by  Gregory  VII.  the 
independent  action  of  national  churches  had  been  recognised  and 
allowed.  The  Bishop  of  Home  claimed  not  ordinary,  but  only  extra¬ 
ordinary  jurisdiction, — the  jurisdiction  of  a  visitor  or  of  the  judge 
in  a  court  of  final  appeal.  The  ordinary  is  the  ecclesiastical  superior 
who  has  jurisdiction,  not  by  way  of  deputation  or  delegation,  but 
in  his  own  proper  right  lie  is  called  the  ordinary,  because  he  has 
judicial  cognizance,  in  his  own  right,  of  all  causes  arising  within 
the  territorial  limits  of  his  jurisdiction.  He  is  opposed  to  persons  ex¬ 
traordinarily  appointed — to  the  judex  delagatus,  or  extraordinary — 
whose  jurisdiction  extends  only  to  such  causes  as  arc  specifically  dele¬ 
gated  to  him,  either  by  some  superior  authority,  or  by  some  law  under 
certain  circumstances  overriding  the  ordinary  jurisdiction.  Not  to 
mention  inferior  ordinaries,  such  as  archdeacons,  the  bishops  were 
ordinaries  of  their  dioceses,  subject  to  the  extraordinary  jurisdiction  of 
tlieir  respective  metropolitans.  According  to  the  llildebrandine  sys¬ 
tem,  the  metropolitans  were  ordinaries  in  their  provinces,  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  sec  of  Rome,  and  to  the  constitution  by  that  see  of  an 
extraordinary  judge  in  special  cases.  But  now  the  pope  claimed  to  bo 
the  universal  ordinary ;  the  bishops  of  the  national  churches,  only 
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acting  as  his  delegates,  were  to  obey  his  orders.  Hence  wo  shall  hud 
from  this  time,  the  continual  appointment  of  legates  a  latere^  to  cot- 
trol  the  metropolitans, — to  do  that  which  Henry  V.  would  have  sacri¬ 
ficed  his  crown  rather  than  tolerate.  This  almost  immediately  was 
developed  into  modern  Romanism. 

The  battle  of  Ultramontanism,  thus  originating,  was  fought  by  Rome 
against  the  Anglican  and  the  Gallican  churches,  with  various  success. 
At  the  Reformation,  the  Anglican  church  re-established  its  indepen¬ 
dence.  For  some  time,  the  battle  in  France  was  doubtful,  but  Galli- 
canism  was  overthrown  at  the  Revolution ;  and  it  has  ever  been  the 
policy  of  the  Bonaparte  dynasty  to  ally  itself  with  Rome,  and  to  permit 
Ultramontane  despotism  to  establish  itself  in  France. 

The  benefactions  of  Chicheley  to  the  cause  of  charity  and  learning 
were  munificent ;  and  one  of  the  last  public  acts  of  his  life  was  to 
consecrate  the  chapel  of  his  college  to  the  memory  of  the  learned 
saints,  Jerome,  Ambrose,  Augustine  and  Gregory.  On  the  second 
of  April,  1443,  the  great  bell  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  notified  to 
the  Church  of  England  that  her  munificent  Primate  had  departed 
this  life.’’ 

With  Chicheley  terminated  that  long  lino  of  independent  primates, 
who  had  come  down  in  regular  succession  from  Augustine ;  and  w’ho 
had  governed  the  Church  of  England,  not  as  delegates  from  any  foreign 
power,  but  by  their  owm  authority.  Many  aggressions  had  been  made 
upon  that  authority ;  to  many  usurpations  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  the  primates  had  submitted,  but  they  had  remained  till  now, 
independent  metropolitans.  From  this  period  until  the  resumption  of 
our  independence  under  Archbishop  Barker,  the  Church  of  England 
W’as  virtually  governed  by  the  pope.  He  was  represented  by  legati  a 
latere  who  were  sometimes,  but  not  of  necessity,  the  primates  of  tho 
Church  of  England.  The  usurpation  was  carried  to  its  extremest 
point,  when  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  Archbishop  Warham  w'as  compelled  to 
yield ;  tho  primate  having  an  intuitive  perception,  that  wrong  was  dono 
to  his  office,  but  not  clearly  understanding  how  tho  wrong  originated, 
or  in  what  manner  it  was  to  be  resisted. 

The  remains  of  Archbishop  Chicheley  w’crc  deposited  in  a  vault  on 
the  north  side  of  the  j)rcsbytcry  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  There,  upon 
a  monument  erected  in  his  lifetime,  reposes  his  effigy,  in  the  carved 
magnificence  of  his  ])ontifical  vestments.  Beneath  is  represented  a 
skeleton  in  a  shroud.  The  monument,  designed  by  the  grateful  super¬ 
stition  of  a  former  age,  was  damaged  and  defaced  hy  the  unenlightened 
piety  of  the  puritans;  and,  having  been  subjected  also  to  the  decay  in¬ 
cident  from  the  lapse  of  time,  it  has  been  restored  with  good  taste,  and 
is  still  kept  in  repair,  by  the  religious  sentijiieiit  of  tlie  W’ardcn  and 
fellows  of  All  Souls’  (,^ollege,  Oxford. 

The  successor  of  Chicheley  was  John  Statford,  who  when  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  had  been  appointed  Lord  High  Chancellor,  the 
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first  holder  of  the  Great  Seal  who  had  enjoyed  that  title.  Stafford 
had  been  nominated  by  Chicheley  as  his  sncccssor,  when,  on  account 
of  infirmity,  the  latter  wished  to  vacate  the  cares  and  anxieties  of 
his  splendid  office.  Our  notice  of  him  may  be  contlned  to  the 
recommendation  which  Chicheley  forwarded  in  his  behalf  to  the  Pope. 

Staflford  occupied  the  See  of  C'anterbury  for  nine  years,  dying 
in  1452. 

Chicheley  selected  as  his  successor  a  man  whose  negative  qualifica¬ 
tions  disarmed  opposition,  and  it  is  due  to  Stafford  that  w  e  present  to 
the  reader  the  high  testimonial  he  received  from  his  predecessor : — 

I  can,”  wrote  Chicheley  to  the  Pope,  ”  with  a  safe  conscience,  re¬ 
commended  as  my  successor  in  this  holy  see,  my  very  dear  brother, 
John,  bishop  of  Path  and  Wells,  chancellor  of  England,  lie  is  a  spiritual 
father,  whose  appointment  w  ill  be,  in  every  way,  advantageous  to  the 
Church,  if  his  varied  excellence  be  taken  into  account,  llis  merits 
must  be  well  known  to  your  holiness.  If,  indeed,  in  addition  to  his 
high  intellectual  and  moral  qualiticatiiuis,  the  nobility  of  his  birth,  the 
influence  of  his  relations,  and  his  own  almost  boundless  hospitality  be 
taken  into  consideration,  1  am  persuaded  that  it  w’ould  be  scarcely  })os- 
siblo  to  select  any  one,  wdio,  in  comparison  with  him,  can  be  found  fit 
for  the  important  office.” 

The  Supremacy  of  Rome  was  borne  very  uneasily  by  the  (’hurch 
and  peo|)le  of  England.  It  is  not  w  onderful  that  the  bow'  should  have 
snapped  very  soon  after  the  undue  tightening  of  the  string.  The  nanu  s  . 
of  Primates  that  intervene  between  Cliiehcley  and  the  Reformation 
are  few*.  We  have  already  mentioned  John  Stafford  152). 

His  successors,  who  professed  to  navigate  the  vessel  of  the  Cliurch 
with  a  legate  at  the  prow',  however,  and  a  ])ope  at  the  helm,  were 
only  four  in  number  ;  and  after  them  we  are  to  come  upon  the 
Primates  of  the  Reformed  Church.  With  the  present  volume,” 
says  Dr.  Hook,  by  way  of  '^advertisement,”  ”  we  ronclude  the 

"  Ilistorv  of  the  Primates  who  Governed  our  Church  antecedcntlv  to 

•  * 

"the  period  of  the  Reformation.  The  History  of  the  Reformation 
"  w  ill  cominenee  in  the  Sixth  Volume,  which  is  already  in  the  press.^* 
John  Kemj)  followed  Stafford  in  his  circumbeney  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  See  (1452-1454);  to  him  succeeded  Thomas  Pouchier 
(145 1-1 1'>n)  ;  John  Morton  (1480-1500);  and  Henry  Dean 
(1501-1500). 

In  the  course  of  the  primacy  of  Bouehier,  who,  like  Morton,  was 
cardinal  as  well  as  archbishop,  the  country  was  agitated  by  the  wars 
of  the  roses.  He  lived  little  more  than  long  enough  to  see  the 
hap])y  restoration  of  peace,  through  the  union  of  Henry  VII.  with 
Elizabeth  ot  \ork;  and  to  ofliciate  at  their  marriage,  which  took 
place  on  the  iHth  of  Januarv,  l4Sfii 
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Nothing  could  exceed  the  splendour  of  the  court  on  the  occasion,  and 
no  one  felt  more  joy  than  the  Archbishop  himself,  who,  through  a  long 
life,  had  always  come  forward  ns  a  peace-maker,  when  for  making  peace 
there  seemed  to  bo  a  chance.  The  last  official  act  of  Archbishop 
Bouchier’s  trembling  hand,  trembling  from  joy  as  well  as  from  age, 
was,  as  old  Fuller  expresses  it,  to  hold  the  posie  on  which  the  white 
rose  and  the  red  were  tied  together.” 

For  the  last  time/^  Dr.  Hook  writes,  the  old  man  went  to  his 
‘‘  much-loved  home — the  home  of  his  own  creation  at  Knowle.  No 
‘^wife  was  there  to  sympathize  with  him,  no  children  to  nurse  him. 
‘'But  he  was  at  ])eace  with  liis  God ;  and  his  Saviour  was  to  him 
“  his  all-in-all.  He  expired  on  the  (>th  of  April,  1486.  1  subjoin 

“  a  translation  of  his  will.  Such  original  documents  arc  particularly 
“  useful  in  throwing  light,  indirectly,  upon  the  manners  of  the  age :  — 

1  leave  my  body  to  bo  buried  in  my  Cathedral  Church  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  in  that  place  which,  in  the  choir  of  the  said  church,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  great  altar,  I  have  chosen  for  my  sepulchre.  I  leave  to  tho 
poor  100  pounds ;  to  the  prior  and  cha])tcr  of  my  Church  of  Christ  at 
Canterbury  'one  image  of  tho  holy  Trinity,  of  pure  gold,  with  tho 
diadem,  and  xi  balasscrs,  x  saphirs,  and  xliiij  gems  called  pcrlys,  one 
whole  vestment  of  goldcloth,  called  redo  Tissue  pyerlcd,  &c.  To  my 
successor,  for  the  dilapidation  of  my  church  and  of  ray  manors  in  full 
recompense  of  the  dilapidation  of  my  goods,  viz. :  in  jewels,  in  vessels 
of  silver,  vestments,  books,  and  other  things  to  the  church  of  Worcester, 
2,000  pounds,  an  image  of  the  Blessed  V^irgin  of  silver,  in  value  6‘J 
pounds,  viz.  to  the  holy  church  of  Saint  Etheldrcda,  at  Ely,  200  marks 
in  jewels,  vestments  and  money.  Itemy  1  desire  that  my  executors  place 
in  a  chest  in  tho  church  of  St.  Mary,  in  the  TTiiiversity  of  Oxford,  100 
pounds,  to  the  intent  that  poor  scholars  may  be  able  to  borrow  of  these 
monies  to  tlie  sum  of  100  marks,  or  any  less  sum,  ])rovid(‘d  always  that 
the  guardians  of  the  said  chest  receive  sufficient  pledges.  Item,  a 
simihir  chest  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  with  the  said  sum  of  one 
hundred  pounds  for  similar  uses,  &c.  1  leave  to  Henry,  earl  of  Essex, 

my  nephew,  one  cup  with  a  cover,  commonly  called  the  yreat  Bolle  of 
Gold,  for  him  to  have  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  after  his 
death  to  his  male  heir,  and  so  in  perpetuity,  and  in  defect  of  heirs,  to 
the  next  heir  of  the  name  of  Bourghchier  in  j)erpetuity,  fora  memorial. 
I  leave  to  I'hames  Bourghchier,  senior,  Kniglit,  in  Jewels  100  marks. 
1  leave  to  Thomas  Bourghchier,  junior,  Knight,  my  manors  of  Eynes- 
ford,  and  Halsted,  &e.  Given,  at  my  manor  of  Knoll,  27th  of  March, 
An.  1486.” 

Cardinal  Morton,  who  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  from  1480 
to  1500,  was  one  of  the  most  able  of  the  ministers  of  King 
Henry  VII.  lie  is  respectfully  remembered  in  thc.se  days  as  the 
])atroii  of  the  youth  afterwards  known  as  Sir  Thomas  More,  a  name 
which  ill  spite  of  his  intolerance— and  More  lived  hundreds  of  yea^^ 
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before  toleration  was  understood — we  can  never  hear  without  a 
feeling  of  reverence  and  a  pang  of  affection.  In  his  philosophical 
romance  of  Ulojnay  a  w'ork  so  famous  as  to  have  become  cssonymous 
and  generic,  we  find  More  enacting  to  Morton,  as  to  a  Socrates,  the 
part  of  a  IMato;  if  not,  indeed,  to  speak  with  greater  precision, 
that  of  a  Xenophon.  In  his  (the  Cardinal^s)  face  did  shine  such 
**  an  amiable  reverence  as  was  ])leasant  to  behold.  Gentle  in  coin- 

munication,  yet  earnest  and  sage.  In  speech  he  w  as  fine,  elocpicnt, 
**  and  pithy.  In  the  law'  he  had  profound  know  ledge.  In  w  it  he 
''was  incomparable,  and  in  memory  excellent.  These  cpialities, 
"  which  in  him  were  by  nature  singular,  he,  by  learning  and  use, 
"  had  made  perfect.  The  King  put  much  trust  in  his  counsel ; 
"  the  public  weal,  also,  in  a  manner  leaned  upon  hirn.’^ 

We  have  seen  that  the  aspiring  Churchman,  in  order  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent  enough  to  hold  high  office  in  the  state,  w’as  accustomed  to 
indulge  in  what  we  should  denounce  as  most  shameful  pluralities. 
The  preferments  of  Morton,  held  either  synchronously  or  consecu¬ 
tively,  w’ere  so  numerous  that  Dr.  Hook  "  for  the  sake  of  brevity^ 
"  and  to  avoid  repetition,*^  transcribes  them  at  once. 

Subdean  of  Lincoln,  1450,  resigned  1458;  Principal  of  Peckwater 
Inn,  1453;  Prebendary  of  Fordington,  wdth  AVrithlington  in  Cathedral 
of  Salisbury,  1458,  resigned  1476;  Prebendary  of  Coringbam  in  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  Lincoln,  1458;  Prebendary  of  Lichfield,  1465;  Rector  of  St. 
Dunstan’s-in-the  East,  London,  collated  by  Archbishop  Bourchier, 
1472;  Prebendary  of  Isledon,  St.  Paul’s,  1472,  resigned  1473;  blaster 
of  the  Rolls,  1472;  Prebendary  of  Chiswdek,  St.  I’aul’s,  1473;  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Winchester,  1474;  Archdeacon  of  Chester,  1474;  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Huntingdon,  1475  ;  Prebendary  of  St.  Decuman  in  Cathedral 
of  Wells,  1475;  Prebendary  of  South  Xew'bald  in  Cathedral  of  York, 
1476,  resigned  same  year;  Archdeacon  of  Berkshire,  1477;  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Leicester,  1477  ;  Bishop  of  Ely,  1479;  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England,  1486. 

Dr.  Hook  devotes  many  pages  to  More*s  Utopia,  and  a  discussion 
of  the  views  propounded  in  it.  He  thus,  whilst  directly  seeming  to 
import  into  his  work  matter  foreign  to  his  subject,  does  really  throw 
light  upon  the  opinions  and  the  character  of  Morton.  But  of  all 
the  characters  in  which  we  may  regard  the  Cardinal  Archbishop,  we 
are  attracted  bvthe  duties  which  fell  to  him  as  Master  of  the  Rolls  ; 
although  it  is  the  case  that  ^forton’s  connection  with  that  office 
antedated  bv  more  than  a  dozen  years  his  elevation  to  the  Primaev. 
The  paragra|)hs  we  are  about  to  transcribe,  and  with  which  we  are 
about  to  take  our  leave,  for  the  ])resent,  of  Dr.  Hook’s  very 
commendable  work,  arc  of  considerable  interest,  as  indicating  the 
maimer  in  which  an  ancient  official  performed  literary  duties  akin  to 
those  by  the  efficient  discharge  of  which  the  modern  incumbents  of 
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the  Mastership  of  the  llolls  arc  bringiug  about  a  revolution  iu 
so  many  departments  of  our  history. 

The  character  in  which  Morton  appeared  most  prominent  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  was  that  of  Master  of  tho  Rolls.  The  ^lastership 
of  the  Rolls  had  by  this  time  become  an  important  office.  VVe  have  before 
mentioned  its  origin  as  on  office  distinct  from  that  of  a  blaster  of  tho 
Chancery  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  first  wlio  received  a  distinct 
appointment  as  Master  of  the  Rolls  was  John  de  Langton,  bishop  of 
Chichester.  This  officer  was  originally  appointed  for  the  superinten¬ 
dence  of  writs  and  records  appertaining  to  the  common  law  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  At  what  time  the  judicial  duties  of 
the  Court  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  commenced,  is  a  subject  upon 
which  opinions  differ.  Tho  duties  were  not  clearly  defined  till  the 
reign  of  George  II.  The  patent  of  the  Mastership  of  the  Rolls  was  re¬ 
newed  to  Moitoii  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1475,  with  permission  to  reside 
in  any  part  of  the  town  which  might  suit  his  convenience.  The  former 
patent  had  implied  the  necessity  of  his  residing  in  the  domus  converso- 
rum,  which  continued  to  be  the  official  residence  of  the  Masters  until 
the  present  century. 

His  office  was  no  sinecure,  for  the  public  documents  had  evidently 
fallen  into  confusion  during  the  civil  w’ar.  The  historian  can  obtain 
little  or  no  assistance  during  this  period  from  any  existing  records  of 
the  Privy  Council ;  but  if  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  consult 
the  rolls  of  parliament,  he  will  there  see  how  diligently  Dr.  Morton 
laboured  to  bring  them  into  anything  like  regularity  and  form.  His 
labours  in  this  department  were  publicly  acknowledged ;  as  they  did 
not,  of  necessity,  belong  to  liis  office  as  Master  of  tho  Rolls,  they  may 
be  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  his  lovo  of  business.  Tho  irregularities  of 
the  time  were  increased  by  tlie  determination  of  King  Edward  to  keep 
things  in  his  own  hands.  Notwitlistunding  his  love  of  pleasure, 
Edward,  like  his  grandson,  Henry  VIII.,  was  a  man  of  business;  and 
had  his  eye  upon  every  dej)artmont  of  the  state.  Hut  in  his  case,  as  in 
that  of  some  of  our  own  contemporaries  who  profess  to  have  an  abhor¬ 
rence  of  **  red  tape,”  the  inattention  sliown  to  little  things  often  con¬ 
duced  to  inextricable  confusion.  Soon  after  ^lorton’s  appointment  as 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  for  example,  wc  find  the  existence  of  two  Lord 
Chancellors, — one  of  them  to  officiate  in  England,  the  other  to  wait 
upon  the  king  in  France.  At  other  times  we  find  the  king  acting  irre¬ 
gularly  with  reference  to  the  great  seal,  and  from  a  gossipping  letter 
written  by  Sir  John  Paston  from  Norwich,  we  may  infer,  that,  though 
they  were  too  cautious  to  utter  a  word  of  censure,  the  irregularity  was 
not  unnoticed  by  his  subjects.  The  letter  is  dated  the  15th  of  April, 
1473,  not  long  after  Morton’s  appointment  to  the  Rolls;  and  it  posses¬ 
ses  an  historical  interest.  The  writer  mentions  to  his  “  worshipful  and 
well-beloved  brother,”  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwich,  *‘tlie 
world  seemeth  queasy  (unsettled) ;  for  the  most  part  they  that  bo 
about  the  king  have  sent  hither  for  their  harness,  and  it  is  said  for 
certain  that  tho  Duke  of  Clarence  maketh  him  big  in  that  he  can, 
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BL'hewing  (pretomling)  that  ho  would  but  (only)  deal  with  the  Duke  of 
(Gloucester.  Hut  the  king  iutendeth,  in  eschewing  all  inconvenience,  to 
be  as  big  as  they  both,  and  to  he  a  stitller  atweeii  tliciu  ;  and  some  men 
think  that  under  this,  there  be  some  other  thing  intended,  and  some 
treason  conspired ;  so  what  shall  fall  can  1  not  say.  .  .  .  Item,  the 
king  hath  sent  for  his  great  seal ;  some  say  we  shall  have  a  new  chan¬ 
cellor,  but  some  think,  that  the  king  doth  as  he  did  at  the  last  field,  he 
will  have  the  seal  with  him,  but  this  day  Doctor  Morton,  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  rideth  to  the  king  and  bearelh  the  seast  seals)  with  him.” 


V. 

MR.  MORLEY  PUNSIION  A«  A  POET.* 

^HIS  little  volume  is  just  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
^  Mr.  Punshon  had  he  ever  been  thought  of  as  a  poet;  his 
spoken  words  would  make  it  certain  that  he  could  not  have  lived  so 
long  without  making  verses.  The  fulness,  flow,  and  excitement  of 
liis  speech  make  it  certain  that  he  would  be  under  tlie  necessity  of 
saying  some  things  to  himself  in  metre,  and  this  would  become 
more  necessary  as  his  life  has  not  been  a  very  active  one,  nor 
ripened  into  books,  nor  tliat  profusion  of  other  work  which  destroys 
all  the  dreams  and  utterances  of  poetry  in  a  public  man.  Wc 
think  of  him,  and  the  volume  before  us,  as  very  much  the  counter- 
]>art  to  his  own  beautiful  verse,  when  lie  says : — 

But  now,  just  as  a  noble  boy 

Beneath  some  spell  of  language  thrown, 

Is  wild  to  re-produee  the  joy 

Of  each  remembered  tone. 

This  is  very  truly  and  prettily  expressed,  and  it  is  just  the  key  to 
the  reason  why  so  many  multitudes  write  their  volumes  of  verse ; 
and,  in  the  young,  when  it  does  not  seduce  from  more  real  and 
manly  employment,  it  is  one  of  the  most  innocent  and  healthful  re¬ 
creations,  and  (*annot  verv  well  be  indulged  without  giving  the  mind 
a  mastery  over  speech,  anil  furnishing  it  with  select,  harmonious, 
and  forcible  expression ;  as  a  rule,  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  man 
will  speak  better  prose  who  accustoms  himself  to  put  down  his 
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I  Ever,,  Piece  a  True  c/umr. 

I  should  be  m  any  form  pnbILshed ;  ,,ui(e  „•  e 
I  '  *  'M-oung  student  to  burn  iC  ns  " 

I  tins  act  of  bnrnmg  will  go  greatly  to  the  incress^  '  ‘'fi and 
I  h.s  prose,  and  h.s  verses  serve  bin,  not  md^rf'^ 

I  "P''"®  ‘  'ey  gave  him  in  wrifino'  but  i„  .  i  '®  I’'easiirc  and  dis- 
I  "^eended  from  the  hrejilace.  IfoVev  !1  ’’  T  “‘n  f  "  '"■‘'b  <Iicy 
P  sorry,  had  we  known  of  their  exist,. ..  ’  j  have  been  verr 

I  heard  that  Mr.  Punshoi,  had  made  simh'i  to  have 

I  He  cannot  expect  for  his  verses  the  i""  '"^'^es. 

I  other  forms  of  words ;  not  that  we  thh^  tl  "P°»  his 

I  lectures  or  sermons  so  far  as  we  know  J  \  ‘"i'’  his 

I  seem  to  us  very  superior.  'I'here  is  **"  * ‘■‘^"‘''an',  they 

I  slraimng  after  elfect.  All  his  l^ni  '  ^  I’cmolest  trace  of  •! 
f  "anting  i,.  good  taste ,  mi <<•  ."s  to  be  eSenti; 

I  good  taste.  So  many  Ihincrs  in  the  ,!  t  '''«  perfection  of 

I  '",5  iS '« 

popular  of  living  Icctumrs  w,.  .  h';«'ales|,  eerfainlv  fh'e 

"lore  than  six  lectnre^duS  n  l  ,  ^"i’P'’^^«  ''"s  not  deliVe 'd 

""derstood  that  every  lec  r,^  V  '•  ''is  Ihmc:  and  if  i 

cost  -Mendelssln  A  n  *  '  '"oi'e  t,  il  f  ir  n  ,l  " 

>N;- .,;:oX'‘"TLivr.S*^ 

i-'*‘  iit"  ;S ;;;;: 

t'hmlderrrrant'f  '''  ‘'•"’’hells  iT.cy  w'onid'l"^ 

enmo  "  1^,011(1  boom.  Far  from  it.  n  "ould  be  sure  to 

^^'""Pi'-gioldr'anS 

"oht  times  w''e"  mists  rise  from' ft  "  oniings,  or  in  fender 

a,.  i;s„:r 
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was  his  master?  There  is,  ia  this  volume,  little  indication  of  the 
imitator  at  all ;  but  it  seems  certain  that  Mr.  Punshon  must  have 
been  beneath  the  mind  and  mould  of  Keble.  The  structure  of  the 
volume  itself — its  succession  and  stream  of  meditation — is  in  itself  a 
Christian  year  very  often,  in  the  structure  of  the  metre,  and  the 
mode  in  which  the  subject  presents  itself.  But  we  have  said  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  servile  imitation,  the  volume  may  be  said,  in  its 
quiet  way,  to  stand  alone;  self-evolved  from  its  writer's  mind; 
frequent  strength  of  expression  giving  that  which  is  a  real  test  and 
value  in  true  poetry,  the  power  of  rememberable  hues,  not  very  pro¬ 
found,  nor  new’,  but  admirable  and  rememberable.  The  following 
verse  is  an  illustration  : — 


Again : — 


Again : — 


Strong  laws  material  forces  bind, 
As  captives  held  in  prison  bars  ; 
The  reverence  of  one  hahy-mind 
Is  nobler  than  a  million  stars. 


Oh,  oft  from  out  the  darkest  mine 
A  costlier  gem  the  toiler  bears ; 

Ohy  oft  the  heavenliest  hope  can  shine^ 
Struck  from  the  heart  of  old  despairs. 


FRET  NOT  THYSELF. 

Like  songs  in  storms,  the  calm  command 
Still  sounds,  ‘‘  Fret  not  thy  soul. 

Nor  wrath,  nor  envy  understand, 

The  mystery  of  the  whole.’* 

Why  should  the  stately  oak  complain 
That  grass  hath  earlier  spring. 

When  centuries  yet  of  sun  and  rain 
Will  hail  the  forest  king? 


The  last  line  in  the  following  three  verses  : — 

*Tis  ever  thus.  Who  Jesus  finds 
Must  all  abroad  the  tidings  speak. 

Not  for  the  hoard  of  miser-minds 
The  heaven-light  spreads  from  peak  to  peak. 


The  power  w  hich  strikes  from  charger’s  hoof ; 

The  might  of  the  resplendent  main  ; 

The  regal  thought,  which  dwells  aloof 
In  some  imperial  poet’s  brain  ; 


The  burnish  of  the  argentine; 

The  scent  which  sleeps  in  folded  lid ; 
Not  for  themselves  their  grand  design  ; 

1  There  power  is  lodycd,  there  use  is  hid. 
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It  would  be  wonderful  if  his  vigilant  attention  to  art  in  speech 
had  not  given  to  Mr.  Punshon  the  power  of  nervous  expression. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  felicity  of  words,  that  happy,  full 
modulation,  and  symphony  of  syllables  which  it  is  a  luxury  to  hear, 
a  luxury  few  speakers  can  confer  and  most  natures  delight  to  receive, 
is  a  gift  possessed  by  Mr.  Punshon  in  considerable  measure.  The 
following  is  a  pretty  illustration  : — 

Where  God  in  generous  fulness  dwells, 

Nor  small  nor  great  is  known; 

He  paints  the  tiniest  floweret-cells 
O’er  emerald  meadows  strown  ; 

And  sees,  but  not  with  kinder  eyes, 

The  heavens  grow  rich  with  sunset  dyes  ; 

Both  ministrant  to  beauty’s  sense, 

Both  signs  of  one  Omnipotence. 

He  comes  not  forth  w  ith  pageant  grand 
His  marvels  to  perform  ; 

A  cloud  “  the  bigness  of  a  hand” 

Can  blacken  heaven  with  storm. 

A  grain  of  dust,  if  He  arrange, 

The  fortunes  of  a  planet  change. 

An  insect  reef  can  overwhelm 
The  stately  navies  of  a  realm. 

There  are  no  trifles.  Arks  as  frail 
As  bore  God’s  prince  of  old, 

On  many  a  buoyant  Nile  stream  sail 
The  age’s  heirs  to  hold. 

From  Jacob’s  love  on  Joseph  shed, 

Came  Egypt’s  wealth  and  Israel’s  bread ; 

From  Ruth’s  chance  gleaning  in  the  corn. 

The  Psalmist  sang ; — the  Christ  was  born. 

Not  that  we  intend  to  imply,  or  give  to  him  the  merit  of  severity 
of  taste,  or  even  always  careful  chastity  of  expression,  or  we  think 
he  would  not  have  allow’ed  such  a  line  as  the  second  in  the  following 
couplet  to  have  escaped  him  : — 

Be  still,  my  heart!  and  reverent,  as  the  warning  tale  is  told ; 

The  clay,  into  God’s  kingdom,  presses  oft  before  the  gold. 

Mixed  metaphors  can  seldom  be  permissible,  and  are  always  in¬ 
effective  ;  and  it  was  surely  the  necessity  of  finding  a  rhyme  that 
permitted  the  w  ord  w  e  have  italicized  to  pass  muster  in  an  otherwise 
beautiful  verse,  and  beautiful  poem  : — 


’Tis  He  hath  said  it,  from  w  hose  hand 

Comes  all  this  bounteous  world’s  providing; 
Whose  love  in  cqiial  grace  hath  planned 
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A  kingdom’s  or  a  sparrow’s  guiding ; 

Who  marks  the  proud  sun  when  he  sets, 

And  feeds  tlie  orphan  ravenlets. 

And  He  can  do  whnte’er  He  wills, 

The  worlds  arc  all  His  vassal-forces ; 

Kach  vast  domain  His  influence  fills, 

He  binds  the  stars  in  lambent  courses, 

And,  when  the  storm  its  wildest  raves, 

He  speaks  a  silence  on  the  waves. 

Oh!  not  in  vain  doth  He  create 
Aught  from  His  aflluent  love  proceeding  ; 

The  meanest  hath  appointed  state, 

If  only  for  the  mightiest’s  needing. 

'Phe  meteor  and  the  thunder-stone 
Have  use  and  mission  of  their  own. 

slight  motes  are  only  iioiieeahle  from  the  average  purity  and 
beauty  ol’  the  verses.  My.  Piiusliou  will,  w’c  have  iio  doubt,  bp 
drenched  with  praise,  it  will  pour  upon  him  like  a  doKck'  in  a 
hydropathic  establishment ;  already  there  are  the  indications  of  the 
beginnings  of  it.  AVe  trust  he  will  be  wise  to  note  the  cpiarter  from 
whence  the  praise  may  come.  Religious  jieriodicals  and  evangelical 
critics  seldom  know  what  constitutes  really  great  poetry;  we  trust 
he  will  be  satistied  with  the  assurance  that  he  has  written  a  volume 
of  verses  many  of  them  most  sw  eet  and  elevating,  although  w  e  cannot 
give  to  them  the  praise  that  they  transcend,  or  even  equal,  by  many 
degrees,  Reble  or  Montgomery,  these  are  the  writers  with  whom 
he  can  alone  be  compared,  his  verses  are  meditative,  they  sound 
like  the  songs  of  a  quiet  heart ;  although  the  follow’ing  indicate  a 
considerable  personal  sense  of  the  worhFs  unrest  in  these  days : — 

For  there  is  nought  that  satisfies 

In  “  refuges  of”  builded  “  lies 

The  earth  hath  failed.  Men  ask  the  skies 

'I'he  w  orld  is  full  of  doubt  and  jar, 

Ked-handed  hate,  and  wasteful  w  ar  ; 

All  mail  hath  dint; — all  flesh  hath  scar 

And  thought  is  rebel  !  and  desire 
Alternate  smoulders  and  leaps  higher, 

Like  some  half-dead  volcano’s  fire. 

K’en  as  for  rain  the  cedars  pant. 

E’en  as  the  harts  the  brooklets  haunt ; 

Men  heave  and  throb  with  mighty  want. 

We  covet  know  lege.  Keen  our  guess 
When  mysteries  oft,  or  questions  press  ; 

Until  we  ache  from  weariness. 
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We  fiviiit  \vith  tliirst.  We  die  unseen. 

All  truth  hath  hut  the  niirajre  been, 

False  ns  the  fabled  Hippocrene. 

The  rival  systems  bend  their  brows, 

Fager  their  zealot  prides  to  arouse. 

We  know  not  where  to  pay  our  vows. 

’fhen  from  the  search  we  recreant  tlee; 

Still  chafing,  like  a  hungry  sea, 

'fhat  we  may  reach  Thy  throne  and  'fhoe. 

Hut  as  the  passionate  currents  tlow, 

'riiey  break  upon  one  strand  of  w  oe, 

Moaning  thejinknowu  (lod  to  know’. 

'fhe  following  verses  on  Ihonan  J^nrisr  in  Heavoi  are  a  most 

favourable  illnsl ration  of  tbe  anibor’s  sweetness  of  rbvthm  : — 

* 

'flic  ('hurch  helow',  in  that  strange  lore 
Which  contrite  hearts  are  apt  to  learn, 

Provokes  tlic  angels  to  adore  ; — 

As  she  responds  in  turn. 

Earlli  sings  to  heaven.  Ye  radiant  powers. 

Who  track  the  “  w’isdom”  of  the  King  ! 

Kxalt  your  highest  ])raisc  by  our.s, 

Who  ijuivcr  w  hile  we  sing ! 

Where  battling  tempests  shake  the  skies, 

They  melt  to  depths  of  softest  blue. 

From  crushed  herbs  sweetest  odours  rise 
Kissed  by  the  pitying  dew  . 

Oh  how  could  angels  e’er  express 
The  harp-song  of  one  human  breast  ? 

They  never  felt  our  w  eariness  ; — 

'I’liey  cannot  sing  our  rest. 

Hence  silent  arc  the  heavenly  choir, 

Wliile  men  shout — “  Greater  to  redeem.’* 

One  wail  from  rebel  heart  is  higher 
Than  chant  of  clicruhim. 

They  sing — all-holy  in  their  ranks, 

Of  perfect  work  in  perfect  strain  : — 

We,  wealthier,  stammer  forth  our  thanks 
For  cancelled  curse  and  pain. 

Twice,  downward,  from  the  loving  sky, 

Their  joyous  bursts  of  praise  are  known. 

Twice,  upward,  our  j)Oor  minstrelsy 

Swells  to  the  .sapphire  throne. 

In  theirs  we  join.  Our  Iiymn  of  grace 
Baffles  each  angel  skill  to  reach ; 

The  loftiest  prran  of  the  place 

Is  woven  from  human  speech. 
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Again,  on  The  Universalify  of  Praise: — 

For  earth  hath  ne’er  so  lone  a  spot 
lint  litanies  can  frciyjht  the  air; 

The  bosky  woodland’s  secret  "rot 
Can  charter  an  imploriii"  j)rayer  ; 

And,  e’en  >^herc  trace  of  man  is  not, 

(iod  bnildeth  temples  there, 

(io  where  the  arctic  rigours  freeze 
The  hardy  lite-hloo(l  in  the  veins  ; 

Or  tempt  the  ire  of  treacherous  seas  ; 

Or  cross  sirocco-haunted  plains ; — 

In  heat,  or  frost,  or  storm,  or  breeze, 

The  Lord  our  Ciod  remains. 

Oh,  can  he  murmur  who  can  jtray, 

And  with  a  present  God  commune? 

Who  carols,  on  his  guarded  way. 

The  cadence  of  some  heavenly  tune  ? 

And  knows  tliat  into  fadeless  day 

He  will  be  lifted  soon  ? 

Those  eyes  on  which  no  slumbers  steal 
Their  tenderness  of  w  atchin"  bring  ; 

And  we  the  brilliant  shadows  feel. 

The  shadows  of  His  sheltering  wing 

While  angels  hover  round,  to  seal 

The  children  of  the  King, 

“Henceforth  for  ever?” — oh  to  lie, 

Like  the  beloved,  on  .lesus’  breast ! 

See  in  the  storm  the  Lord  pass  by. 

And  meet  Him  on  the  billow’s  crest ! 

Then,  cheerful,  ’neath  the  purple  sky 
Depart,  with  Him  to  rest. 

We  trust  then  that  the  quotations  we  have  presented  to  our 
readers  will  give  to  them  a  fair  and  no  mean  conception  of  this 
venture  of  Mr.  Punshon  into  a  new*  field ;  for  a  famous  man  to 
attempt  any  new  task  is  always  a  doubtful  wisdom.  lie  is  sure  of 
w  hat  he  has,  and  most  men  are  friglitened  at  the  shadow’  of  their  own 
fame  when  they  have  attained  to  any.  Tliis  volume  w  ill  not  diminish 
it ;  it  ought J  rather  to  increase  it ;  it  ought  to  obtain  considerable 
acceptance  and  a  wide  circulation.  Surely  in  a  world  which  can 
pour  its  appreciations  upon  such  books  as  those  with  which  Mr. 
Coventry  Patmore  regales  the  turtle-doves,  there  may  be  a  larger 
amount  of  appreciation  for  a  measure  of  genius  in  verse,  assuredly 
no  wiiit  inferior;  but  consecratetl  not  to  the  twitterings  of  a  kind 
of  Frangipani  poetry  and  sentimental  sobbings,  but  to  a  quiet,  yet 
truly  poetical,  [leaccful,  and  tenderly  beautiful  viewv  of  the  consola¬ 
tions  of  Christian  truth  in  soothing  metre. 


